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The Week. 

Tue pause at Washington is generally understood to be due to Mr. 
Johnson's waiting for the New York elections. The rumor is that if 
these should prove favorable, or seem to prove favorable, he is to do 
something dreadful. Governor Swann has in the meantime, we pre- 
sume in order to be ready for all emergencies, reviewed the Maryland 
militia, nearly five thousand strong, with its three batteries of brass 
Napoleons. With this body at his back, of course Mr. Johnson need 
set no bounds to his guilty ambition, but nevertheless we think he 
will. He seems to delight in little surprises, and one of them consists 
in not doing any of the awful things he threatens to do. It is some- 
what curious, in view of his shockingly bad reputation and the 
opinion the country entertains of his designs, to consider that he has 
done but little to earn it. His offence has consisted mainly in talk— 
threatenings, revilings, and predictions—for his removals from office, 
bad as they were, did not sink him much lower in the popular 
estimation than he had stood previously. The worst incident in his 
career even—his approval of the New Orleans massacre—was talk. 
No doubt the talk of a man in his position may be, and often is, as 
mischievous as the deeds of a man more lowly placed, but then talk is 
a thing which is mischievous in the inverse ratio of its quantity, and 
Mr. Johnson has talked so much that his talk is getting daily more 
harmless. The question which just now seems to receive most atten- 
tion in connection with him is whether he will resist suspension from 
office during impeachment, in case Congress should attempt it, and | 
there are plenty of men, generally moderate, who maintain that he 
would be bound to do so if he believed such a proceeding to be un- 
constitutional. But the fact is, and it cannot be too widely known or 
deeply pondered, that to allow anybody to judge of the constitution- | 
ality of laws except the courts, and act on his judgment, would pro- | 
duce anarchy and reduce Congress to a nonentity. If the President 
may refuse obedience to a law because he believes Congress had no 





right to pass it, so may anybody else. His authority is no more 


sacred, and not nearly so much so as the property of any other citizen ; 
and suppose each citizen were to take on himself to decide whether a 
tax law were constitutional, render judgment in his own favor, and 
resist the collector by force of arms. The rule that every law is pre- 
sumptively constitutional till a court of law has pronounced it other 
wise, is, of course, as binding on the President as anybody else, The 
argument drawn from the inconvenience of having the President 
unlawfully stripped of his authority by the Legislature is worth 
nothing unless it could be shown that the inconvenience would be 
greater than that of allowing each President to decide what laws he 
would obey. No political arrangement which the art of man can 
devise will prevent a people from sometimes having to choose 
between two evils; and between the evil of having the power of the 
President or the power of the Supreme Court sometimes encroached on 
by the Legislature, and the evil of having the laws nullified by any 
President who chooses to declare them unconstitutional, there is really 
no room for hesitating. The one means temporary inconvenience, 
which can always be removed by an appeal to the people, the other 
means permanent anarchy. 


Chief-Justice Chase has given the death-blow to the apprenticeship 
system in Maryland and everywhere else by pronouncing it a violation 
of the Civil Rights bill, and discharging persons held to service under 
it. The master of the apprentice who sued out the writ of Aateas 
corpus, however, made no attempt to defend his claim, refused to employ 
counsel, and, in fact, let the matter go by default—so that he perhaps 
cared as little for his privileges as he believed in their validity. This 
is probably the last attempt we shall witness to turn the negroes to the 
account of other people without their consent; to Judge Chase fairly 
belongs the honor of having been in at the death of the “ peculiar insti. 
tution.” A defence of him as a candidate for the Presidency appears in 
the Cincinnati Commercial, from which it appears that he is “in tem- 
perament and convictions one of the most conservative men in the 
country”; that his basis of reconstruction is, and has always been, 
“universal suffrage and universal amnesty”, that he has been from 
the first opposed to confiscation and impeachment; and that he has 
never urged the presentation of the negro suffrage question during the last 
campaign in Ohio. Moreover, he is not in favor of paying off the bonds 
in greenbacks now, but of going to work to make the greenbacks as 
good as gold, and then paying off the debt in greenbacks, which, we 
presume, would satisfy even General Butler. In fact, we do not re- 
member to have met with a more satisfactory “ record.” We have 
much pleasure in laying the leading heads of it before the public. 
Men who have always favored the right things and always opposed the 
wrong ones are rare, and when they appear ought to be carefully 
noted. 





A certain sort of people are proverbially able to propound queries 
which wise men find impossible to answer, and Mr. Secretary Welles’s 
letter reprimanding Engineer Sawyer suggests two or three questions 
of extreme nicety. As, for instance: when two officers dispute, and one 
says Congress is an unconstitutional body and the other that the Presi- 
dent ought to be impeached, why should a Secretary of the Navy 
severely punish the one and not the other? Will the fact that the 
President is nominally the commander-in-chief of the navy divert 
people’s attention from the rather unpleasing exhibition of toadyism 
which has been made by the Secretary and the officers who sat on the 
court-martial, and who had it in the evidence that one officer was as 
disrespectful to the Government as the other? When a public officer 
unites in his own person two widely different offices, of which we 
may say that his conduct in one is of some small interest to an officer 
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as an officer, and in the other of which it is of very great interest to an 
officer as a man and a patriot, would it not be well for an American Sec- 
retary of the Navy to be a little blind to the free speaking of an American 
citizen? And would it not be well, if courts-martial are not able to 
depart from the strict letter of the law, for the Secretaries of the navy 
to take advantage of their position and temper the spirit of a law 
which we have inherited from countries where rulers are masters and 
not servants ? 





The New York Tribune, in commenting on our recent attempt to 
forecast the political future, imputes our prediction that the Republi- 
can party in this State will be defeated to a wish that it may be de- 
feated. All we have to say on this point is, that there is nothing in 
the course of Taz Natron to warrant any such assumption. We have 
never professed to be a thick-and-thin supporter of the party, and have 
criticised it very freely; but we make bold to say that if anybody 
thinks it worth his while to run over our utterances on the leading public 
questions during the last two years, he will come to the conclusion that, 
had the Republican party always been of our way of thinking, it 
would have done ali the good it has succeeded in doing and would 
now be in no danger of defeat. We remember with great satisfaction 
that we denounced a good many “ bold measures” when many politi- 
cians who, since the Ohio election, have been protesting that they 
always thought them foolish, were loud in their advocacy of them, and 
when anybody who sought to remind the public of the experience of 
mankind and the lessons of science ran the risk of being denounced as 
‘‘weak-kneed,” “ weak-backed,” or a “ dilettante,” if not a Copperhead. 
We recall with peculiar pleasure just now our course on impeachment, 
confiscation, excessive tariffs, vengeful legislation, Barnum, and the Fe- 
nians, and divers other schemes and questions of which the public is 
now witnessing the repudiation by their downcast authors. The whole 
thing only satisfies us more firmly than ever that the work of government 
here, as elsewhere, has to be done by reason and not by bellowing and 
hallooing. With regard to our unpleasant predictions as to the elections, 
we may explain—though for our own readers no explanation is necessary 
—that we never on any subject play the part of the Roman soothsayers. 
We do not put forward one thing in print and say another thing in 
private. We profess to supply opinions exactly as we have formed 
them, and not in the shape in which they will be likely to please or en- 
courage or console. If they damage the Republican party or any other 
good party, we are sorry for it; but we cannot, for the benefit of that 
party, either say what we do not believe or suppress what we do be- 
lieve while professing to supply our readers with honest comments on 
public affairs. Moreover, we shall regret the defeat of the party as much 
as anybody; but the American nation is to live after the next State 
election and after the next Presidential election, and after every party now 
in existence; and it is because we believe it cannot Jive in any way that 
will be of any service to mankind unless politics can be madeand kept 
purer than they are now, that we say our say without regard to imme- 
diate consequences. We do not place any extraordinary value on our 
influence ; but, as far as it goes, we are determined it shall only be 
exercised in a way that moralists—not party politicians—will approve. 
We treat our readers as grown-up men and women who can bear to 
hear the truth, and know how to reason from it with regard to their 
own duty, and not as children who have to have pretty stories told to 
them and fine promises made to them to keep their courage up. 





The Civil Rights act has been pronounced constitutional in Ken- 
tucky, on appeal, by Assistant-Justice Swayne, before the United States 
Circuit Court, and four men were sentenced under it to ten years’ im- 
prisonment and hard labor for brutal outrages on colored people, com- 
mitted fifteen months ago, This is the first decision under the act in 
that State, and there is none where it is more needed. 





The present Washington correspondent of the Boston Post has 
earned a high reputation as a sensational correspondent; perhaps be- 
cause his relations with Mr. Johnson are really as confidential as they 





have been said to be. But the President has been compelled 
to deny recently that he ever said certain things which the corre- | 


spondent had said he said, and which, for that matter, denial and 
all, it is possible that he did say. It should be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Johnson is just now in a peculiarly difficult position. To 
satisfy the newspaper man, and at the same time not incur the reproofs 
of the gentlemen who have it in hand to carry the New York election 
and to save the country, is a task of a sort for which the President is 
not fitted by nature or education. The particular stories which he has 
just authorized somebody to “ brand as a fabrication ” are to the effect 
that General Sherman “ will be on hand” in November—he will return 
from the Plains for that purpose—and that Mr. Johnson will use force 
if Congress attempts to suspend him from office while he is on trial. 
Other tales with which, and the like of which, Washington is just now 
full, are, that General Sherman is to be Secretary of War; that General 
F. P. Blair is certainly to be Secretary of War; that General Grant is 
delighted with the result of the late elections, and that there is not a 
word of truth in the story which represented him as having said that 
he was delighted with the result of the late elections; that General 
Grant will not get out of the way for Judge Chase; that General 
McClellan has been sent for to come home and head the Democratic 
ticket, and has taken passage in the Persia ; that Jefferson Davis will 
and will not be tried in November; that all the members of the 
Judiciary Committee are in favor of Mr, Johnson’s impeachment, and 
that the committee are divided just as before. In short, the corre- 
spondents are reflecting an unusual amount of credit on the “ enter- 
prise” of the journals which employ them. 





General Butler has written another long letter in defence of his plan 
of paying off the five-twenty bonds, The only portion of his position 
which possesses the slightest interest for any honest man is, of course, 
the moral portion, and this the general strengthens in his last effusion 
by the following apt quotation from the most “ philosophical of modern 
historians ” : 

“ What is called the ‘ public conscience’ is not, like the conscience of the 

individual, an introspective faculty, the source of self-approval or self.con- 
demnation, and is therefore never awakened by crimes from which the pub- 
lic itself expects to reap some advantage.” 
This is a very just observation, but it is not a discovery, and it did not 
need a philosophical historian to make it. The greater rascality of men 
in masses than of men as individuals is one of the best known and sad- 
dest facts of history. The work of reform in modern times is, how- 
ever, mainly an attempt to bring the acts of men in masses under the 
control of the same moral sense which directs the conduct of individ- 
uals, and this General Butler evidently thinks neither desirable nor 
practicable. The great misfortune of our politics is that so many poli- 
ticians calculate on popular baseness with the same certainty that the 
general does. But we trust the American people will show him and his 
confederates this time that they have made advances in other things 
than machinery and hog-raising, and that the code of morality which 
was good enough for England at the close of her Continental war is 
not good enough for the United States at the close of its great war. 
Why should the world not get honester as it gets older and richer ? 





Mr. Bancroft seems to be the recipient of very remarkable atten- 
tions at the Prussian Court. We learned by the Cable that shortly 
after his arrival he dined in a familiar way with the King in the coun- 
try, and was brought home by his Majesty himself in his family coach. 
This would have been enough to satisfy any man of moderate expec- 
tations, but it appears blessings of this kind do not come as single 
spies, for we now learn that the Crown Princess has been so anxious 
to see him that she could not wait for him to be presented first to the 
Crown Prince, according to etiquette, but sent for him herself, or, to 
use the elegant language of 7he Herald correspondent, asked him “to 
accept a personal audience with herself,’ which Mr. Bancroft did 
“The remarks of the Crown Princess,” we are pleased to learn, “ were 
most flattering to Mr. Bancroft ;” and—though this seems hardly so wel! 
authenticated—in the course of the interview “she mentioned the 
name of Mr. Motley, and said she had read his works with the greates' 
pleasure.” 
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The fashion of finding out points of resemblance between this coun- 
try and others as a basis for fraternization reached, we think, its last 
limits when Mr. Johnson fraternized the other day with the Turkish 
ambassador, and informed him “that he was gratified to learn that in 
Turkey, as in this country, no matter how humble may be a man’s posi- 
tion, he may aspire to the higher positions of the Government.” This 
is by far the most foolish thing of the kind that has been said, although 
the old grounds of fraternization with Russia—common bigness and 
common newness—were very foolish. Men of humble rank rise in Tur- 
key, no matter what their mental or moral qualities may be, by the 
favor of a despot, and the baser they are, the more rapidly they rise. 
The nearest approach to the coursé of official promotion in Turkey 
which we have had in this country has been afforded by the rise of 
Binckley from a small clerkship unto the legal advisorship of the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States. Mr. Johnson’s own extraordinary politi- 
cal success resembles that of most Turkish officials, also, in all but the 
mode of appointment, but the parallel will not hold good generally. 
Turkish public functionaries are almost always of humble origin, it is 
true; but, low or high, they are apt to be the scum of the population, 
always excepting the foreign representatives, who have generally been 
men of other races, and men of both culture and ability. 





It will be remembered that last spring two women made applica- 
tion to be admitted as students into the Medical Department of Har- 
vard University, and that they were refused admission; the faculty 
had no wish, President Hill diplomatically said, to express an opinion 
on the right or expediency of the medical education of women, but 
simply to state the fact that no provision for that purpose had been 
made at Cambridge or was then contemplated. Mrs. Dall now writes 
to the Boston Advertiser that the same two women shortly afterwards 
made application at the Massachusetts General Hospital for leave to 
become students in the wards, and that the permission was at once 
granted. In this fact Mrs. Dall, of course, rejoices, and justly con- 
siders it very much more than a set-off for the sort of reception which 
the same application met with from the authorities of Harvard. And 
President Hill’s reply, which was considerably censured at the time, 
she thinks was open to no objection save that of being unwisely curt. 
For Mrs. Dall has learned that the methods of study at Harvard are 
such that, if the medical school were thrown open at once to female 
pupils, she would be unwilling to send such pupils into it. It is per- 
fectly true that there is no provision for the reception of such pupils. 
Mrs. Dall warns the friends of the new movement that they have before 
them some considerable pecuniary outlays. Separate lodging-halls 
will be required for the young women ; there will be need, as there is 
in the family, of some sort of surveillance over the sexes when together ; 
new Class-rooms or operatiog-rooms must be built, and a good deal of 
other such work done before wise parents will be willing to see the ex- 
periment tried. The appointment of a female “ Plummer Professor,” 
which Mrs. Dall seems to think would be necessary, would not, we 
should say, be followed by all the good effects which she anticipates. 
The Plummer Professor, let us say, is the “ Plummer Professor of 
Christian morals.” If Mrs. Dall would have the female professor keep 
anything like a close and effective watch and ward over the young 
women, the powers of that official will have to be rather greater than 
those usually exercised by the male Plummer professors, who are simply 
clergymen, and, as regards the queliing of youthful disorders, are of 
hardly more than one proctor power. The letter is sensible and worth 
reading. 


Juarez has been re-elected President of the Mexican Republic, which 
is an excellent sign, and it is made all the better by the fact that there 
has been no disturbance and no appearance of disturbance. This 
proves that the war has taught the people at least one valuable lesson. 
If Juarez can now secure even one term of peace and order, we shall 
begin to hope that Mexico is on the road of progress. 


There is no abatement in the Fenian agitation in England, and the 
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change in the Fenian tactics which now evidently has been made 
promises a winter of extraordinary turbulence and anxiety. The Irish 
are to be found in great numbers in all the large towns, and should the 
policy of committing isolated outrages be persevered in there is little 
question that the cost to the Government will be nearly as great as that 
of a campaign in Ireland, and the anxiety to English society immeas 
urably greater. The Manchester rescue really revealed to the Fenians 
where their strength lay, and it is this which is giving the affair such 
immense importance, and has led to such scandals as the examination 
of prisoners in court with handcuffs on. Parliament will probably be 
summoned early, and it is not by any means unlikely that it will have 
to debate Irish grievances, and even redress them, under the most 
humiliating stimulus ever applied to a civilized government, that of 
murder and arson and mayhem. 


a 


ation. 


Affairs in France do not look more hopeful than in England. The 
breakdown of the two great financial enterprises, the Crédit Mobilier 
and Crédit Immobilier, combined with incessant fear of war, is con 
tinuing and deepening the depression in business circles, and throw 
ing large numbers of men in Paris out of employment. In what state of 
mind these men are, and are likely to be, may be gathered from a 
recent incident. A large body went to a village seven or eight miles 
from Paris to get employment in the vintage. A few obtained it; the 
remainder bivouacked in the streets, tore down the fences for their fires, 
and in the morning marched towards Paris, plundering as they went, 
and feebly pursued by the gensdarmerie and a few volunteers. The 
embarrassment of the Emperor’s position increases, and there are 
rumors of increasing activity on the part of the Orleanistic agents. 


The late telegrams from Italy make confusion worse confounded 

It was announced on Sunday that Italy had pledged herself to enforce: 
the September Convention, and that therefore the French expedition 
was abandoned, aud the insurgents had abandoned the Pontitica! 
territory ; but on Monday forenoon we were told that no answer had 
been received at Paris from Victor Emanuel to Louis Napoleon's 
ultimatum. On Monday, also, Ratazzi addressed a large Garibaldian 
crowd, assuring them that the honor of the country would be upheld 
in the crisis through which it was passing, and Garibaldi issued 
another proclamation ; but then that same day Ratazzi resigned, and 
his place was taken by General Menabréa; and we are told all the insu: 

gents had not left the Papal territory. Moreover, by mght Menabréa 
had disappeared from the scene, and Cialdini—a radical of the “ radi 

cals,” perhaps of all the generals in the army the most hostile to 
French influence—was entrusted with the formation of a new ministry , 
while on the top of this the funds rose in Paris, and the sailing of thy 
fleet from Toulon foy the relief of Rome was countermanded. It is not 
very easy to extract from this jumble of contradictions, which is about 
as discreditable to the Associated Press as to its agents, anything that 
can be called trustworthy; but it is safe to conclude that the King’s 
Government has promised, and is trying to carry out, the convention 

and that, unless the popular feeling should prove too strong, which is 
not impossible or improbable, the Italian army will be used to post 

pone the crisis. This, too, has been positively confirmed in Paris by 
the Moniteur, and Napoleon is the winner of a bloodless victory. 





M. de Keratry continues to defend Marshal Bazaine’s cause in the 
Revue Contemporaine, but he defends him at the expense of the Govy- 
ernment, as he throws most of the blame on General Castelnau, who 
went out asa special envoy, and, according to M. de Keratry, instigated 
Maximilian to all kinds of bad tricks. The Government, it is said, is 
waiting till the defence is concluded, and is then to attempt a rejoin- 
der, but this is somewhat doubtful. There is probably nothing now 
the French Government desires so much as that the Mexican affair 
should be forgotten, as no distribution of the blame will get rid of 
the damning fact that the French army was not successful in establish 
ing the empire, and that after it came away the Emperor was taken 





prisoner and shot. 
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LITERARY. 


Wi t weck spoke incidentally of Messrs. Moxon & Co.'s edition of 
Lamb's works, and said that all the matter which that edition contains is 
contained in Mr. W. J 


. Widdleton’s new edition. We might have gone 


further, and said that the New York edition not only has the new dedica- 
tion aud new preface on account of which the English edition is advertised 
is the only complete one, but that it contains in its fifth volume a great 
deal of matter which the English edition wants. We might have gone a 
good deal further than that even, and said that it is hardly doubtful that 
th Elian of Moxon & Co.’s edition is taken wholly—and without 
acknowledgment and without remuneration to the American publisher or 
compiler—from the “ Eliana” collected for Mr. Wm. Veazie, of Boston, and 


published by him some two years or more before Moxon & Co. issued their 


volume containing the “ Eliana.” Mr. Veazie’s edition is now the prop- 
erty of Mr. Widdleton. The Veazie or Widdleton “ Eliana” is a volume 
made up of articles written by Lamb, and never collected before Mr. 
Veazie sought them out and published them. Some few months previous 
to the issue of the volume in this country, Mr. Veazie proposed to Messrs. 
Moxon & Co, that they should purchase outright the sheets of five hundred 
copies, This they declined to do; but in turn proposed that five hundred 
copies with their imprint should be sent over and sold by them on commis- 
sion. ‘This offer was accepted by Mr. Veazie, and the five hundred copies 
‘ were forwarded. By-and-by a letter was received from the London firm 
asking why the sheets had been sent. A reply, quoting their letter, 
was made, and the answer of the English firm was to the effect that their 
corresponding clerk had not long before left their employment, and that, 
therefore, they had not clearly understood the affair, but that the bargain 


which bad been made should be considered good. But the book was never 


5 


published by Moxon & Co, Svon Sampson Low & Co. wrote to Mr. Veazie, 


asking that five hundred copies with their imprint should be sent to them. 
To this letter Mr, Veazie replied by detailing the circumstance of his nego- 
tiations with Meesrs. Moxon & Co., and offering to turn over to the former 


house the sheets in possession of Moxon & Co. An order on Moxon & Co. 
for the sli o lowed next, and next after that came letters from the two 
English houses. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s enclosed a letter sent them 
by } ’s att v, ther ing to bring a suit for an in- 
frin i f Moxon & Co.'s right upon Lamb's works, both collected and 
unco land their own letter stated that, a lawsuit being hardly advisable 
under the « s, Messrs. Low & Co, would not proceed further in 
the transaction. Messrs, Moxon & Co.’s letter stated that the previous 
action of their house, so far as concerned the publication of the volume, had 
been such as it was on account of a misunderstanding. “ All this,” says Mr. 
Ve Lappeped more than two years ago, and, although I have since 
written them (Moxon & Co.) re questi i¢ that the books might be returned to 
me, or that they should publish nu, I have not received any response 
whatever.” And now we have fron ee 3. Moxon & Co. an edition of Lamb 
which contains most of the articles collected by Mr. Veazie, and at present 
cous ing the fifth volume of Mr. Widdleton's edition of Lamb. So we have 
said that it is hardly doubtful that the “ Eliana” of Moxon & Co.’s edition | 
of Lamb is teuken whol!y—without acknowledgment and without remunera- 
tion to the American compiler or publisher—from the “ Eliana” collected 


by Mr. Veazie. 
the American edition of Lamb's other works justities them in their turn in 


Undoubtedly Moxon & Co, can say that the publication of 


the publication of the “ Eliana.” If there were in the transaction nothing 
with which to charge them except such an application of the lez talionis, 


little perhaps could well be said about it except that it furnishes another 


illustration he bad effects of the Jack of an international copyright law. 
Mr. W. F. Draper, of Andover, Mass., will _ blish in a few Cays a fac- 

ule rej a carious old book published in London ia 1554, under the 

iitie of the “ Wonder-working Providence of Sion’s Saviour ia New England.” 
li wv irst issued anonymously, and described the settlement and growth 
jloay of Massachusetts Bay, furnishing an authentic narrative of 

‘urring there between the years 16283 and 1651. It afterwards 

lw a new title-page and preface in London, in 1659, in the collec- 

(he Gorges Tracts,” where its authorship was fraudulently 
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leaves it eauaa a doubt that it was the work of Captain Edward Johnson, 
a faithful and public-spirited citizen of the town of Woburn, and one of the 
explorers who, “like Jacobites of old,” set out through the wilderness to 
found that settlement, which, as an offshoot of the church in Charlestown, 
was at first called Charlestown Village. He also gives an accurate biblio- 
graphical account of “ The Gorges Tracts ;” and out of such materials as are 
afforded by Johnson’s own book, by the town records of Woburn—where 
Johnson lived and was for thirty years town-clerk—by the public records of 
the colony and the literature of those early times, Mr. Poole composes a full 
and graphic sketch of a man hitherto almost unknown except to those who 
have dived deepest into the recesses of American history. This matter will 
form an introduction of over 130 pages, to which will be appended a copy of 
Joknson’s will, abstracts of those of his sons, and a genealogy of his de- 
scendants ; the latter prepared by Mr. J. A. Boutelle, of Woburn. A very 
minute index to the work and the pains and time bestowed on it by the 
learned author, bid fair to make it one of the most valuable and interesting 
additions to the early literature of New England yet published. The edi- 
tion is limited—rather narrowly, we should say, considering the interest 
which the book must have for Captain Johnson’s fellow-townsmen and 
for archeologists—to 10 copies on drawing-paper, 50 on large-paper, and 
200 small quarto. 

—The Wisconsin Historical Society, of Madison, has received a highly 
valuable donation of some five thousand volumes, the library of Mr. Van der 
Meulen, a Dutch clergyman near Rotterdam, from his daughter, Mrs. Otto 
Tank, of Green Bay, the State paying the cost of transportation, etc. This 
collection is chiefly theological, and chiefly in the Dutch language, but it is 
also rich in Dutch history, and contains works on general history, philology, 
and natural history. About half the books are unbound, and many are 
bound in old vellum. The society’s library previously amounted to ten 
thousand volumes. 


—The new catalogue of the foreign books at Scribner, Welford & Co.'s, 
which is being prepared by Mr. Kernot for speedy publication, will con 
tain descriptions of some works that are unique and many that are rare. 
Of the rare books we notice a copy of “ Le Livre des Visions,” of which the 
title-page, promising rather more than the book performs, declares the con- 
tents to be “ Hell and Heaven described by those who have seen them.” It 
is an essay written by Octave Delepierre, Doctor of Laws and Secretary of 
Legation, and printed in London in what year we do not know. But 
twenty-five copies were printed, and this one, at any rate, is a large-paper 
copy, and illustrated with photographs from ‘ol exgravings, some repre 
senting vigorously the bighly ingenious torments of the demned, and other= 
depicting heaven in a not very spirited manner. The essay itself is a 
cursory account of the various mediwval descriptions of visits which men 
and women have thought that they made, or pretended that they made, 
into the other world, and it contains also some observations of a desultory 
kind upon the various opinions that have at one time or another obtained 
among various nations in regard to the natureof heaven and hell and of the 
infernal torments, in regard to the situation and internal geography of both 
places, their capacity, etc. ete. There is some curious learning in the book, 
which, however, is but a brief essay. Among the unique volumes is a copy, 
with every leaf inlaid, in folio, and illustrated with rare portraits and 
| private plates, of a book entitled “A Compendious History of the Most 
Remarkable Passages of the last Fourteen Years, as it was carried on bot! 
before and after the Fire of London to this present time. London: Printed 
by A. Godbid & J. Playford. 1680.” The pages of the Compendious History 
itself are of duodecimo size, and the pages into which they are beautifully 
inlaid are of large folio. The illustrations consist of portraits of King 
Charles IL. and James IL, of Prance, Oates, Bedloe, Sir Edmond-Bury God 
frey, Graham of Claverhouse, Lauderdale, Shaftesbury, Danby, Archbisho) 
Sharp, Sir Charles Cotterell, and others. The pictures are, some of them 
fine, but they are not very numerous; a purchaser of the volume, with a 
taste for the amusement, need not despair of finding considerable amusement 
in continuing the collection, and that, too, without giving so forcible an ex 
ample of the association of remote ideas as persons who “ mount” books are 
| extremely apt to give. The gems of this volume, however, are autographs o! 
Charles II. and James IL., of Pepys and of Shaftesbury. The royal autographs 
—Charles’s written apparently by a man who could, if he would, write a toler 
able hand, and James’s a feeble scrawl of misshapen letters—are both attache: 
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ana” is “a chronological detail of events in which Oliver Cromwell was en- 
gaged from the year 1642 to his death in 1658.” It is the collection pub- 
lished in 1810 by Machell Stace, a London bookseller. The unique copy is 
a large-paper copy in thin quarto, which is swelled into a great volume 
by the insertion of a vast number of engravings of the men and women 
of the Cromwellian era, of the battle-fields of the King and Parliament, 
and of whatever scenes and persons were connected with the Protector. 
It is a fine specimen both of the art of bookmaking and of the art of making 
books over again. 


—There comes from London, through Scribner, Welford & Co., with 
he imprint of Triibner & Co., the second imprint being that of Short- 
rede & Co., of Hong Kong, a very curious and instructive guidebook. 
Its title reads, “The Treaty Ports of China and Japan: A Complete 
Guide to the Open Ports of those countries, together with Peking, Yedo, 
Hong Kong, and Macao; forming a guide-book and vade mecum for 
travellers, merchants, and residents in general, with twenty-nine maps 
and plans. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, F.R.G.S., H. M. Consular Service ; 
N. B. Dennys, late H. M. Consular Service ; and Chas. King, Lieutenant 
R.M.A.; compiled and edited by N. B. Dennys.” The preface tells us 
how curious the book really is; for it seems that the type was mostly set 
by Chinese compositors, and all the many maps engraved by “ natives.” It 
is very well printed and made up, and speaks well for the state of the in- 
dustrial arts at Hong Kong. The book is one of the best arranged and most 
useful hand-books we have ever seen. The information is very clearly given, 
and seems to be just what is required. Most of it is necessarily mercantile 
and financial; bat the prefaces and general chapters are full of valuable 
matter, much of it not easily accessible elsewhere. The historical sketches 
of such places as Hong Kong and Shanghai are very interesting, and are 
given at great length. The botany, insects, and animals of the different 
provinces are very carefully noted. But the great interest of the book is 
in the fresh and intelligent account of Japan—country, soil, climate, pro- 
ductions, government, manners, and customs. Now that the Western 
world has learned what a brave, self-reliant, ingenious, and industrious 
people have been discovered in the most distant East, information about 
Japan ought to be more accessible than it is. To those especially who care 
for Japanese decorative and representative art, their wonderful lacquers and 
bronzes and porcelain, and their spirited paintings and wood-cuts, the general 
account of Japan and the many interesting scraps of information are of real 
value. The boek has a good index. An appendix contains: 1st, an account 
of the “Means of Transport between England, France, and America and 
China and Japan ;” and 2d, a catalogue of books, etc., 
Japan. Scribner, Welford & Co. also import a book of gers ed 
issued by Day & Son: “Sketches of Japanese Manners and Customs,’ 
by J. M. W. Silver, Lieutenant Royal Marines Light Infantry ; illustrated 
by native drawings reproduced in facsimile. The last assertion may 
be questioned ; 
there are evidences that the originals were inferior to the splendid draw- 
ings of an earlier period, yet they must have been very much move interest- 
ing and beautiful than these chromos. The scenes are interesting ones ; but 
not more so than are continually seen in the original Japanese books occa- 
sionally to be bought in New York, while nearly all their characteristic 
spirit is gone, and all their beauty of color. The one use of the book is 
that there is an explanatory text with every picture, so that much assist- 
ance is given toward the deciphering of any other Japanese drawings by the 
complete analysis of these. This text is very well imagined and well 
written, and is really very useful. The book is worth keeping and reading, 
but not worth a guinea. 


it would have been more buyable. 


—Mr. H. G. Bohn has printed but not published a “ Dictionary of Poeti- 
cal Quotations.” The ground sought to be covered is not that occupied by 
compilers of dictionaries of familiar quotations, and the matter is classified 
under subjects and not under words. It is probable that the book will fill a 
place which now is cumbered by numerous works, which all, we believe, 


though none of them is of great pretensiong, are of greater pretensions | 
That it is intended eventually to fill such a place is to be | 
inferred, we suppose, from the fact that although the compiler now permits | 
the book to circulate among his private friends only, he asks them for | 


than merit. 


help to make it complete. Many of the quotations are now 
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If tolerable wood-cut copies of Japanese drawings 
had been accompanied by the same text, and the book sold for five shillings, 


Spalding Club, or rather has been printed for that society of archeo! 
Persons interested in the great Pictish controversy, of which we hay 
from Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, at least, and Sir Arthur Wardour, will be p! 
to know that the stones settle nothing definitely on the one or the other 
side of that venerable question. They are supposed, however, to indicate that 
the population of Scotland was once homogeneous and composed of Seoti, but 
was afterwards mingled to some extent with the race of Picts, who came trom 
across the sea and settled in what Bede calls the land of the Pic rth of 
the Forth. More of our readers will be interested in knowing that the 
mysterious stones of Stonehenge and Avebury, which it has been customary 

to speak of as Druidical temples, places of religious and political assembly 

are in no respect, except that of their size, different from the ring 

and circles of earth, undoubtedly of a sepulchral character, which 
ous in the ancient Pictland, and in connection with which the 
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stones which Mr. Stuart treats of are always found. As for the stone 
themselves, they are some of them of a date previous to that o e intro 
duction of Christianity into Scotland, and some of them—-a far larger class 
of them-—-belong to the sixth and seventh centuries. Most of are 
sculptured, but the earliest are plain, and then as we come down from 
pre-historic times we find, first, rade realistic figures—tribal emblems prob 
ably, and emblems of sex and occupation—carved roughly on the stone ; then 
we have a better sort of carving and a ming!ing of Christian and pagan sym 
bols ; and finally we have pattern-work similar to that in Lrish illuminated 
‘nanuscripts, beautiful in itself and very well cut upon the stone. la Bog 
land as well as in Scotland there are some of these carved stones, though 
they are most numerous in the part of eastern Scotland which we have 


mentioned ; but nothing has yet been accomplished in the way of describ 


ing them so good as has been done by Mr. Stuart for the Scottish remains 
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THE first book upon our list of fairy books cor 
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| fifteen shorter or longer stories. The selection is 1 

| interesting or less healthy of the stories in Grimm's in 
| not reproduced ; the better ones are. 
little stiff and unidiomatic, 
man than with writing English, 
tales. 
of it with the vastly superior “ Gammer Grethel’s Fairy 
these same stories have gained their popularity in 
world. That delightful book contains all the stories in ‘ 

and a host besides, forty-two stories in all, and not one 
away. Among them are some we have never seen 

like “* The Bear and the Skrattel,” Ch 
and “The Waits of Bremen.” The translation is as acc 
lish style much more fluent and sparkling than in the 
ing. The little songs and spells, and all the popular sayings an 
and sudden exclamations, are admirably rendered. 
Taylor. The book was once, we think, published in Ameri 
little black-cloth.covered volume which was our childh 
is now lost, we suppose to have been printed in this country. 
‘which we now possess and cherish is published by Bolin, of London 
bears date 1863—belongs, in fact, to Bohn’s illustrated library. The 

trations are common enough wood-cuis, twenty-five or thirty of them, but 
interesting, because all but Mur or five are taken from Cruikshank’s etched 
| illustrations to Grimm's tales, and those four or five are by Li 
himself, ae and inadequate as they are, they keep somet! 
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of the immortal originals, which are now so seldom seen, 8o very difficult to | children’s verdict, left to itself as it may safely be, is, we believe, unanimously 
obtain, marked“ very searce’’ on any catalogue in which the title is included. | in favor of these pleasant stories. In some of the stories are no fairies, as in 


It would be a great thing—and we hereby promise to take ten copies at 
retail price,—it would be a great thing if Ticknor & Fields would get Mr. Os- 
borne to reproduce, by his most delicate process of photo-lithography, the 
original Cruikshank etchings from fine early ithpressions of the plates ; then 
to reprint “ Gammer Grethel,”’ and bind up the matchless pictures with the 
tales they illustrate. Mr. Osborne could preserve in his copies much of the 
beauty of the etchings, as well as all the vigor and fun of the designs. 
KXverybody has seen the handsome and costly edition of “ Perrault’s Contes 
de Fées,” a huge quarto with Gustave Doré’s designs. We ask for an edition 
of Taylor's “ Grimm’s House Legends” only one-quarter as expensive, and 
elegant as that, but containing stories as amusing and of nearly as great 
literary merit, and pictures immeasurably superior. In the colored pictures 
of “ Grimm’s Goblins” reproduction of the vigor and fun is attempted, but 
so feebly that not even was care taken to keep the pictures in shape ; they 
are one and all reversed, a common way of saving a little trouble. In the 
illustration to the ‘‘Jew among Thorns” the fiddler holds the bow in his 
left hand and tucks the fiddle under his right cheek, and the soldiers have 
their swords girded on the right thigh ; the wonderful musician fiddles in 
the same unexawpled way; and although the other pictures are less spoiled 
by being reversed, reversed they are every one. Of course there is nothing 
given of the strange charm of Cruikshank’s handiwork, the wonderful 
harmony of his light and shade, the mellow softness of his black-and-white 
design that lifts it almost into the domain of color, and gives to the draughts- 
man a rank among the greatest and truest of artists. 

George Cruikshank is a very old man now, and the “ collecting” of his 
works has grown into a passion and a thirst, a thirst hard to sate because 
of the enormous amount and almost endless variety of the etchings and 
wood-cuts which Cruikshank produced. But many as they are, they are all 
high-priced now, because of the eager hunt forthem. The illustrations to 
(irimm are worth from six to ten pounds in London, the “ Comic Almanac ” 
in a complete set is worth as much, or many times what it cost originally. 
A good copy of the “ Oliver Twist,” his only important work in connection 
with Dickens, seems to be worth whatever the owner may fancy to ask for 
it. Here in New York, within a few weeks, an early copy of the “ Ingolds- 
by Legends” brought forty dollars more easily than the later editions could 
fetch ten, and at these prices the buyer is favored and happy, and the seller 
has done him a service. But this demand for his works does not benefit 
Cruikshank any more than the greater demand can benefit him which will 
follow his death. He is an old man, and not in easy circumstances. His 
friends and admirers have organized a subscription testimonial to him, 
and the names are published of a great committee, of which John Ruskin is 
chairman. We have called attention to this before, and printed the names 
of some of the committee; but we must say again that among the three 
hundred and fifty names, more or less, of those who are taking prominent 
part in this worthy work are the names of the greatest living sculptor of 
England, her two greatest poets, her best architects, half-a-dozen of her 
greatest painters, her leading publishers, and all the best of those nobie- 
men and gentlemen who are interested in the beautiful arts. There have 
been contributions from this side of the water, but there should be more 


and larger, and as Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Lowell, and Mr. Norton are all | 


among the American members of the committee, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in sending all the money that enlightened Americans can spare. 

* Rainbows for Children” is not a new book, but was “ entered by act 
of Congress in the year 1847 by C. 8S. Francis & Co.” We possess a 
copy of the original edition, and this new one seems to be a counterpart of 
it. The stories, nine in number, were written by a lady whose name is not 
given, and handed about in manuscript among her nephews and nieces and 
their childish friends, until Mrs. Child met with them and was “ so charmed 
with the freshness and beauty of the stories that she begged permission to 
publish them.” They deserve Mrs. Child’s affectionate praise. They are 
not very absorbing reading for grown people, and in respect to literary 
merit do not stand extraordinarily high. Nobody ought to be so grown 
up as not to enjoy “ Perrault’s Tales,” or “, The Arabian Nights,” or the 
best Grimm's “ Household Legends,” whether in German or English ; but 
anybody who has anything else to read may be excused for not caring to 
read these. But this is not, after all, the best test for children’s books. It 
is dangerous to establish a critical test of the kind. The children must 


“ Violet’s May Day ” and “ Bright Sunshine ;” nor fairy influence except in 
the children’s fertile fancies ; and these we think are the best stories of all - 
studies from real life we think them. “Fanny’s Menagerie” is no more 
magical than in being a story of a dream. But in others the fairyland js 
curiously mingled with the workaday world, without either suffering. 
| Thus, in Rose Island, even the transformation into winged pigmies like the 
| fairies themselves of the brother and sister (who are duly changed back 
| again) does not take away from their humanity or their childishness. The 
fairy power is acknowledged as a part of the world, not of very much im. 
portance, but certainly of some, and generally very beneficent in its influ 
ence. We think the author was near to the development of a complete 
new fairy mythology. The twenty-eight illustrations to this book are of no 
value whatever. 

Mr. Macdonald’s dealings with the fairies are in five longish stories, 
with cleverly designed but badly-cut wood-engravings by Arthur Hughes. 
Every one of these stories—or perhaps one might except “The Giant's 
Heart ’—are well worth reading. There is a strange kind of fancy about 
them, and a peculiarly genial kind of thought. We have not known of 
children who had read them, but it is probable that they would be read 
with pleasure by five-year-olds, and read over again a little later in life 
with renewed enjoyment and some suspicion of the moral. “Cross Pur 
poses ” is the jolliest and liveliest of all; and in that one we think that any 
six-years boy would see the beauty of resolution and pluck very plainly 
and very neatly shown. In the others the story would be apt to amuse 
children who would see nothing but the story—but the incidents are not 
senseless nor childish in a bad sense. The best story of all is, we think, 
“The Shadows,” but not for such young children. The bright ten-year 
boys and girls will enjoy that, and it will do them good ; those of them, 
that is, who have the patience and have been taught the good habit to read 
without wholly reckless skipping and skimming. On the whole, this little 
book of three hundred small square pages isa very good child’s book indeed, 
and should not be lightly destroyed. 

“Among the Squirrels” is a story of squirrel life, mingled (of course) 
with human interests and sorrows. It has seemed to us exceedingly dull, 
and made more so by the “ highfalutin ” character of the introductory and 
final chapters, and of much of the story itself. The children will not be so 
much disturbed by the grandiloquent character of the speeches and dia- 
logue, and it is their judgment which will be final. But we should expect 
to see lively-minded children galloping very quickly over these leaves, and 
then pulling up and leaving the course at about the seventy-fifth page. 

Ernest Griset has illustrated several children’s books, not, as we think, 
with very great success. His pictures in this one have at least as much 
merit as we have learned to expect in his work. 











LIVES OF INDIAN OFFIOERS.* 


Tue history of the British East India Company has been thus far tl: 
greatest romance of the modern world. Nothing in ancient history can rival 
it in interest, strangeness, and picturesqueness, and there is, perhaps, notliny 
so strange about it as that—with an origin so mean and aims so immoral a- 
its aims were during the first century of its existence—it should have at 
| tracted to its service such a large number of able and upright men. 
| The history of the Company from 1700 to 1800 is simply the story of a 
band of dissolute Englishmen, making a great deal of money with very 
little labor out of the heathen by whom they were surrounded, growing 
daily in power and using their power to increase their riches, and steadily 
resisting all the efforts of their masters at home—modest and frugal mer- 
chants in Leadenhall Street—to bridle their excesses. Early in the century 
they had fights with their fists and eudgels round the council board, and 
members often left it with broken heads. One member of that period com- 
plains that he had received from the president during a sitting 


'“ two cuts in the head, the one very long and deep, the other a slight thing 








in comparison to that; then a great blowe on my left arm, which bas in 
| 


| flamed the shoulder and deprived me of the use of that limbe ; on my righ! 
| side a blowe in my ribs, just beneath the pap, which is a stoppage to my 
| breath and makes me incapable of helping myself; on my left hip another 
_ nothing inferior to the first ; but above all a cut on the brow of my eye. 


| Besides fighting, the members gambled badly, drank deeply, lived in 





decide ; other verdict than theirs may well be misleading, and the habit of | great luxury, some of the “ writers” having handsome equipages and out- 
looking for other judgment than theirs causes endless blunders. One veto | riders, the grave men in Leadenhall Street sending orders out forbidding 
only upon the juvenile decision we allow—the reiection of all that is abso-| - - - aa 
jutely wl j j i * “ Lives of Indian Officers, illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military 
jutely harmful. These Rainbows are not only harmless, their tone is the Services of India. By Jobn William Kaye.” Two volumes, London: A. Stralia & 
most gentle and refined, their influence can only be wholesome. And the | Co., and Bell & Daldy. 1867, 
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anything more splendid than “ a single chaise” —we suppose the “ one- ieee 
shay ” of a later period in this country. What aggravated the directors at 
home as much as anything was that the hands of their servants shook so 
much in the morning, as the result of their mode of passing their evenings, 
that their writing was scarcely legible. It was this community which pro- 
duced the now almost forgotten “nabobs” who figured in the English 
romances of the end of the last century and the earlier part of this ; the men 
with a mahogany complexion and damaged livers, given to strange oaths, | 
and attended by Lascar body-servants, who used to come home unex- | 
pectedly and either deliver the family of a worthy but unfortunate brother | 
from great pecuniary embarrassment, or else be forced in marriage by | 
inhuman parents upon lovely girls devotedly in love with handsome but 
impecunious men of their own age. 


Clive first attempted, and with success, to introduce reform into this sink | 


of corruption and vice, and from his time the interference of Parliament and 
the influence of public opinion in England continued to work a great change 
for the better. The Company became more sensible of its moral responsi- 
bilities as its empire grew. The “ nabobs”’ died out; a better class of men 
began to go into the service ; the middle class began to look to India as 
offering an honorable career not simply to their wild sons but to their 
promising and accomplished sons, until the service, both civil and mili- 
tary, grew into what the mutiny of 1857 found it—a service which, like 
all instruments employed for the government of a conquered and inferior 
race, was full of imperfections, stained with great vices, but which, never- 
theless, was ina remarkable degree the nursery of great and pure charac- 
ters; which produced in the midst of luxury and temptation many of the 
noblest examples of simplicity, of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty, to be 
found in the history of any country. No service has been able to boast a 
greater number of men who did great things for love of their work, and with- 
out hope of fame or even of any recognition of it in the world in which 
they were born and hoped to die ; for most of the Indian officers’ exploits, 
whether in civilizing or educating or fighting or ruling, were performed 
in a distant and barbarous region, in which few but their own connections 
felt any interest. Now and then a striking incident, like the Afghan or 
Sikh wars, or the mutiny, brought the actors into the view of the Western 
world; but it was only at these rare intervals that it learnt how many 
great soldiers and administrators, and, what is better, how many good and 
pure men, the East Iudia Company had enrolled under its flag. 

Mr. Kaye wrote brief but interesting memoirs of a dozen of them for 
Good Words, a popular English religious magazine, and has since revised 
and extended his sketches and collected them in the two portly volumes 
before us. We do not well know ou what principle he has made his selec- 
tion of his heroes, but they represent nearly every kind of distinction 
which has been achieved in the Company's service: Lord Cornwallis, so 
unfortunate in this country, but everywhere an honest gentleman ; Sir John: 


Malcolm, the prince of Indian politicians—the “ Boy Malcolm,” as he was | 
called, owing to the flow of animal spirits and the love of athletic sports | 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, of 


which he preserved during his whole life ; 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR OOTOBER. 


| THE last King of England who at once ruled and reigned—and even in 


| his case the reign lasted a good deal longer than the rule—was George the 
Third. How he managed to do it is an interesting story, and to us Ameri 
cans it is particularly interesting, for the king's stupidity and Lord North's 
| Superabounding good nature, without which the king's stupidity would 
have enured to no one’s benefit, were to us very profitable. It is well told by 
Mr. Bodham Donne in his excellently annotated “ Correspondence of King 
| George the Third with Lord North,” and is well enough indicated by Mr 
| Hazewell in a rather short and rather readable essay, reviewing that book 
| and another less valuable—Mr. Jesse’s “ Life and Memoirs of King George 
| the Third "—which opens the October North American. 

The United States Naval Observatory is the second essay of this number 
and, reading it, all Americans who, since 1861, have been patriotically dis 
liking Mr. M. F. Maury, and yet have felt constrained to admit him a man 
of great scientific attainments and services, will not unreluctantly learn 
that even before the war the lieutenant, the newspapers to the contrary 
notwithstanding, was not a person to whom the highest respect was due, 
whether for his science or for anything else. It is fair to say, though, that 
his native ability is well spoken of by Mr. Newcomb, who, however, is 
almost too severe when he seems to speak of the late war as a fortunate 
event because it took Maury away from the National Observatory. Of the 
Observatory for the past few years, under the superintendence of Gilliss, its 
original founder, who was set aside in favor of Lieutenant Maury, of Rear 
Admiral Davis, and of Commodore Sands, the present superintendent, M1 
Newcomb speaks well, and he accords to it the fourth place among similar 
institutions, giving the first to the Russian Observatory and the second and 
third to the observatories at Greenwich and Paris. One of the most urgent 
wants of our establishment is, in his opinion, the lack of residences for the 
principal observers at or near the Observatory. And there is great need o! 
a telescope better than the one now used, of observing-rooms of wood or 
iron instead of brick, and of such a personal organization as shall secure the 
services of the best astronomers. 

The anonymous author of the essay on “The Bank of England Restric 
| tion,” an essay of which we do not profess to speak with knowledge, insists 
‘on the conclusion that “a wide distinction must be drawn between incon 
vertible bank-notes, issued on good security merely as loans, payable within 
a short definite period, and inconvertible government paper issued like so 
much gold and silver, yet not capable of being melted like the precious metals 
into an article of commerce, nor of being returned to the issuer, and not like 
bank-notes.” We, laboring under the latter difficulty, cannot, in the writer's 
opinion, find anything consoling in England’s example. The writer of “ co 
| Civil Service of the United States,” taking for his text the Honorable T. 
| Jenckes's well-known reforming bill, or, as we might better call it, organizing 
| bill, begins with a declaration to which all people who have given any at 











| tention to the subject will assent, that “the condition of the civil service 
| of the United States is deplorable.” He does not, as he might do, show by 


| examples just how extremely deplorable it is abroad among the consuls and 


the civil service, who rode in his youth beside Wellington at Assaye, and | ministers, and at home among our autocratic secretaries, and his arguments, 
was perhaps the first of the great race of administrators of whom the com- | as well as his presentation of facts, are such as to make it seem as if a very 
pany has since had so many ; Henry Martyn, one of its chaplains, whose | fruitful subject had met at his hands with very inadequate treatment. The 
piety, devotion, and terrible sufferings in the discharge of his duty | fate of Mr. Jenckes’s bill is sufficient proof that our representatives in Con 
entitle him to a place beside Brainerd and Xavier; Alexander Burnes | gress are not very likely to part with the enormous power of obliging friends 
and Conolly, the great explorers of Central Asia; Sir Henry Lawrence, the and buying enemies which the present system leaves in their hands until! 


hero of Lucknow, whose death was one of the noblest and most affecting 
scenes of the mutiny ; and Nicholson, by far the foremost soldier of the Indian 
army, and in many ways one of the most remarkable men of modern times ; 
the only man of our day who could boast of having been worshipped as a 


god, and who, in an earlier age and a less settled society, might have founded | 


a dynasty and built up an empire. 
middle classes, one or two of almost humble origin, and they are drawn from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Elphinstone, Burnes, are Scotchmen ; only one of the distinguished soldiers, 
Neill, coming from that part of the kingdom. Henry Martyn, the mission- 
ary, was an Englishman, and some time a fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


being, perhaps, the greatest name of all; his fall in the streets of Delhi 


while urging a faltering column to advance extinguishing fairer hopes | “ 


than any other officer in the British service has excited during the last | 
fifty years. He was the son of a Dublin doctor, was brought up by a 
widowed mother, and with but little help from fortune made his way to the 
front rank of Indian soldiers and administrators, and was at the time of his | 
untimely death recognized by the whole army as perhaps the greatest char- 
acter and the only real military genius the struggle had brought to light. 


The whole twelve, too, were men of the | 


The leading civilian-explorers, Malcolm, 


Pottinger, Lawrence, and Nicholson were Irishmen—Nicholson’s | 


their constituents are roused toa lively sense of the urgent need there is 

for reform. This might well have been attempted in the manner of Mr 

Parton's recent plea for an international copyright law, and his and another 
|late writer's telling exposure of our New York municipal and judicial 
| authorities. Foreign newspapers would have one more republican confes- 
sion of sin to copy, but if we can horrify our foreign friends by an endeavor 
to remedy our national evils it is perhaps as well to do so, painful as it may 
| be to their feelings and to those of our countrymen who reside abroad, and 
| who, we observe, are troubled a good deal by several of the articles lately 
published in Zhe North American. Let us say of the article under considera- 
tion that it is to be praised for doing something to familiarize the public 
| with the provisions of the bill proposed. 

Professor D. C. Gilman does the same service for the so-called 
Agricultural College Bill,” an act which, as he points out, is miscalled 
| when so called, as the establishment of mere agricultural schools was not 
intended by the framer of the act, the Honorable Justin 8. Morrill, nor is it 
what Congress intended or did. The bill, however, is a law of the land, and 
| the States are already busy in carrying it into practical operation. Pro- 
| fessor Gilman's main point, then, is to offer suggestions as to how this 
| may most wisely be done, and his advice seems to us valuable. Briefly, he 
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would have each school aim to supply some particular necessity ; and cer 


tainly it seems well that the California and Pennsylvania schools of science 
hould make mining their specialty; that the Illinois school should de- 
vote itself chiefly to agriculture; that among the schools of the older 
Eastern States “ the methods of education should be specially adapted to the 


nstruction of engineers, mechanics, and chemists, and the directors and super- 
intendents of great manufacturing establishments,” and soon. When the 
nationally endowed school has been joined, as in many of the States it has 


cen, to some university, it seems plain that there should be—as in such a 
an effort made to educate men to proficiency in par- 
lar branches of science. On the need of looking more carefully to the 
teachers of the right stamp than to the marking out on paper 


f «“ 


long lists of 


case there easily can be— 


election ol 
chairs - 


on the need of good judgment in the construction of 
on the need of maintaining in their schools as high a standard 


HuLraipys 
is possible, instead of letting them degenerate, as in some States they may, 
into model farms ; on the desirability of providing them with museums, and 
on various other kindred topics, Professor Gilman has much to say that 
will, no doubt, be of value to those on whom is laid the responsibility of 
nsing aright the magnificent gift which Congress has made to the States. 
[t has by this one act.given away for educational purposes more square 
miles of territory than are to be found in Holland or Belgium, or what used 
to be the kingdom of Hanover—a fact of which the youthful American, till 


these and other schools shall have cured him of boasting, may almost be | 


permitted to brag a little. 

Mr. IF’. B. Sanborn furnishes a paper on “ The Reformation of Prison Dis- 
cipline,”’ a subject to the treatment of which he brings a great command of 
the facts pertaining to it, and, if that is a matter of which we may speak, a 

trong philanthropic feeling. But, as he observes at the end of the essay— 
an observation which will show the tone in which this admirable paper is 
written throughout—the question is not one of philanthropy, but strictly of 
the duty imposed upon society of taking care when it has decided to spare 
a criminal’s life that he shall suffer no moral detriment by the course of 


life foreed upon him by the state. But there is a remark as regards the | 


purely philanthropic aspect of the reform for which Mr. Sanborn is doing 
so much good work; he quotes from Van der Brugghen, a writer not 
well known, a few noble words which express well a thought expressed by 
many other generous men--as by Thackeray, for instance, whom Mr. San- 
born does not mention—“ I am constrained to say that I should think ill of 
any man who should have much to do with prisoners and not feel oftentimes 
profoundly humiliated in soul. So many days of shame and suffering for a 
detected act of moral weakness, the sinfulness of which makes no approach 
to the vileness of thought and deed that too often form the web of our 
hidden life.” Though, for the matter of that, the prisoner, too, has his 
hidden life; when all is said, the rest of us may very likely be as good as the 
convict. 

Professor Whitney's article, entitled “ Key and Oppert on Indo-European 
Philology,’ makes a good deal of fan of both those scholars, the fun being, 
however, almost all of the kind which the bystanders enjoy considerably 
more than the objects of it. Professor Key’s offence is a light one as com- 
pared with M. Oppert’s, of whose book Professor Whitney says, “ We have 
seldom fallen in with the production of an author of his claims to attention 
which has so thoroughly disappointed us and moved us to opposition,” and 
for the existence of which, with its unsound arguments and its arrogant 


» 


tone, Professor Whitney can hardly account except by the supposition that | 
M. Oppert—who, on the one hand, is by birth a member of the Semitic race, | 


and, on the other, is a professor of the chief Indo-European language—wishes 
to revenge himself and his race upon M. Renan, who—being by birth an 
Indo-European and by position a teacher of Semitic philology—has been de- 
crying the Semites aud unduly extolling the race to which he himself 


} } 2 


belongs. But in gratifying these natural feelings of his, M. Oppert has 
‘ 


in a manner forced Professor Whitney to defend the claims of linguistics by | 


) 


this attack, which seems to have thoroughly routed the Semite. Mr. 
Cey might, perhaps, have escaped notice but for M. Oppert’s appearance in 
the field 
tion,’ Whether the labors of the German school have not been overvalued ?” 
he gets the following among other sentences, “The merits of any school 
that is active and successful in the discovery of new truth can hardly avoid 


being both overvalued and undervalued ;” overvalued by certain persons, | 
and * undervalued by those who, on account of faults of detail, reject the | 


whole method, as well as by those who, having the acuteness to detect such 
faults, yet lack the sound learning and enlightened judgment which should 
lead them to adopt the method wherever it is truly valuable.” The more 
serious parts of the essay are, of course, at least as valuable as the humor- 
ous and satirical parts are entertaining. 


As it is, he suffers with the other, and for an answer to his ques. | 
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The Joci Risusque attend Mr. Lowell even into colonial New England, 
whither, indeed, he confessedly goes for entertainment merely, but finds 
| also more instruction than all orations or most histories can give us about 
|our ancestors, not letting us forget while we laugh at their frequent weak- 
|ness the true strength of the Puritans, as witness the sketch of John 
| Winthrop and the picture copied from Maidstone of Oliver Cromwell. He 
| finds the asses, to be sure, but the kingdom also, which neither those 
_ students do who reprehensibly follow after Mr. 8. 8. Cox nor those of the 
| school of Mr. Everett. The amount of amusement got out of them by Mr. 
| Lowell ought alone to convince many that the Pilgrim Fathers were at 
| least, and at most, human. He gives us sketches of the valiant Captain 
| John Underhill, the father of all such as spell on purpose ; of Hugh Peter, 
| “selfish, with that clerical unction which in a vulgar nature so easily degener- 
| ates into greasiness ;” of Jonathan Brewster ; and of Emmanuel Downing, who 
‘favored a war with the Narragansets, seriously doubting ‘‘ whether it be 
not synne in us, having power in our hands, to suffer them to maynteyne the 
worship of devills which their paw-wawes often doe.” Emmanuel wanted 
gainful pillage, for he would have exchanged the captives for a certain 
number of Moers, he said. “ The doubt,” says Mr. Lowell, “ whether it be not 
sin in uslonger totolerate their devil-worship considering how much need we 
have of them as merchandise, is delicious.” One would say that Sir George 
Downing, considering bis delightful character and various political services, 
must have been begotten in one of his father’s moments of most serious 
dubiety. 

Mr. Norton reviews an English book, not published, of “ Letters and 
Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough,” and borrows from it a poem of considera- 
ble length which will be new to Clongh’s American readers and admirers. 
| It is a perfectly characteristic poem ; “the thing which it is attempted to 
| represent is the conflict between the tender conscience and the world.” It 
| is curious to note the difference between a poem like this of Clough’s and 
those of his friend Mr. Arnold, and the difference runs through all the 
poems of each. Clough seems never to have given up hoping, at least try- 
ing to hope, that the conflict was one capable of being brought to an end, 
and which one must fight out. Mr. Arnold perceives the fact of fighting, 
takes a share in it now and then, and is, to some extent, perturbed by it, 
but we do not see that his conscience is excessively interested. Of course 
the nature of the conflict is to be learned best from the man who has 
known it best. Of the more cheerfui, the more artistic, side of Clough’s 
character, not much is seen in this very interesting poem. 


| 
| 
} 











A Latin Reader ; to which is prefixed an epitome of Latin grammar, to 
gether with notes and copious references to the grammars of Harkness, 
Andrews, Stoddard, and Bullion ; also, a vocabulary and exercises in Latin 
| prose composition. By William B. Silber, A.M., College of New York. 
| (New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1867.)—The character of this book is suffi. 
| ciently indicated by the title-page, a portion of which is quoted above. It 
| is, in brief, an attempt to fuse into an amorphous mass of sma!! dimensions 
| not merely the common grammar, reader, exercise book, and dictionary 

of commerce, but also so much of private tutor as could be chemically or 
| otherwise combined therewith. This last-mentioned element, we are per. 
| suaded, is the one to which the author refers in his preface as a “ feature 
peculiarly his own.” The present book seems to be neither better nor 
| worse than most of its class; all of which, as we have been convinced by 
long experience, are based upon a principle fundamentally wrong. It is a 
melancholy waste of time and labor for a boy to learn two Latin and two 
Greek grammars. Under the present system, nine boys out of ten will learn 
| their grammars by rote ; and the change of phraseology in the rules, and 
| the difference in the examples quoted in each, is often extremely confusing 





‘to learners. The book before us, in aiming at brevity and simplicity, is 


often obscure and sometimes incorrect. What idea would most boys of 
twelve get from the following definition of “ person,” which, we believe, is 


either meaningless or untrue, “ Person is the relation of a noun or pronoun 


to what is said in discourse ;” or from this, “ The name of a town, when 
used as a limit of motion, is put in the accusative ;”’ or from this, which 
involves a peculiar absurdity, ‘Eleven prepositions are followed by the 
ablative”? None of the prepositions are given under this or a similar rule 
with regard to the twenty-six used with the accusative, and in none of the 
instances above-mentioned are any examples cited. 

We felt assured, as we approached the subject of moods, that pons 
asinorum of grammarians of all ages and of every tongue, that our author's 
genius for compression would here take a startling flight. We subjoin 
without comment, for which we have no room, the definitions of the indica- 
tive and subjunctive moods: “The indicative mood treats of facts.” . . 


i The subjunctive mood represents the action of the verb as supposed or con- 
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ceived.” The best feature of the grammatical portion of the work consists Those which are to follow will treat of the Amer : fi Ww 
in its presenting verbatim many of the rules of the excellent manual of metallurgy, commerce, navigation, ports, light-houses, cus 
Andrews and Stoddard, which, though itself open to criticism on one of the immigration, ete. Judging of all from one 
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points above referred to, guides the learner by abundant examples. We valuable and eminently useful body of statist ough perly 
wish to say a single word with regard to the Reader which forms the circulated abroad, to stimulate and improve in ch ) 
second portion of the volume, not on account of any special merits or defects this country. The author has compressed into a had : 
of this particular book, but because this, like the grammar, is a fair speci- history down to the appointment of MeClellan to th \ 
men of the text-b6oks commonly employed in our American schools. The | of the Potomac. Of course some errors have ox 
extracts are the usual “ Fables of Hsop” and “ Mythology.” Wedonotso! prominence has been given to names which | 
much object to the “ Fables,” though we certainly would never make use of | our politics. But it is not of much consequence that a \ S “ 
them for the purpose; but to reprint that dreary “ Mythology” is unpar. | reported as 105 to 95 votes, nor that the Colon 
donable. Passages of sufficient simplicity could be readily selected from | desiring to furnish an asylum to the fr 
first-rate authors, which would not only be more interesting to intelligent | should be reduced to bondage, instead of r 
boys, but, what is of more importance, be worth remembering. A vocabu-/ strengthening slavery by getting rid of such an 
lary, which is essentially equivalent to an interlinear translation, fitly com-| element. So, too, it is a harmless opin 
pletes the work, “than which,” as the author says in his preface of the | gravitate to South America and the Antilles. B 
Fs study of giammar, in a style only comparable to that of the famous preface | a person who intends to emigrate hither to 
% to the “ New Guide of the Conversation in Portuguese and English,”—* than | probable that the manufacturing party of the | 
‘ which no other is so well calculated to ground one into "—a thorough aver- | from the confederation rather than make a eo 
- sion to this important part of education, and of which we are constrained to | free-trade] which would involve the loss of al 
4 say what Arnold said of Wright’s version of the “ Iliad,” that, repeating in | is evidently a student of our contemporaneous ‘ 
a the main the merits and defects of ten thousand predecessors, it has, if we | New England at the last session of Congress m 
Fs may be pardoned for saying so, no proper reason for existing. the protectionists of Webster's time are not the | 
y ae erg 9 eke wees The chapters on the geography a 
Reiseshizzen, Aphorismen, Gedichte von Erzherzog Maximilian. Band I. Se ens 
: 7 itis <a hte? are the result of great and very intelligent 
bis IV. (Leipzig. 1857.)—This posthumous publication of the works of author. They teach precisely w! ag 
en f A “ a . : nor, ey teach precisely bat the emigra 8 
Maximilian is by order of the Emperor of Austria. The first four volumes fall of comparioons of the United te zi . 
o « arisons ’ e LEC states i 
contain nothing relating to Mexico, but are diaries of travel during the years i cnet alates oft ‘ ‘iia 
‘ e ecy 8 abstrac yi ie census of TSH! 
1851-1853 through Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Algeria. They show sina d as are th facts _ M 
‘ ° , as by arrange S are these fac and Tes i 
their unfortunate author to have been endowed with qualities which are rofitabl cn aintie iice e 
j a 4 3 hd Q B TOUTE © to siids nem, rere, in 
; not common in princes, and free of prejudices almost inseparable from his lit of toba sing 8 wit} 
4 a ¢ ‘ ‘ 1¢ list of tobacco- raising States, Li 
position and blood. His observations on society and government are so ad it is pleasing to learn that in the 1 - 
is x an 8 pleasing to learn that in the ! ted 
acute as to make the close of his career still more of a mystery. On a ith Chidie DittatimaMinaiel aihatlun 
( uree e\att oT ano eT reVel 
European throne it is probable he would have made a pattern monarch, ls ciate TN ee A nial 
i ¢ 7 eB ci ) Jif, Strau Ss W . to 
by readily adapting himself to the advanced ideas of the age. We have dita nie manent diemitedinis taan: thn 
erin, as or ania bi In } 
selected, nearly at random, from his “ Aphorisms” the following specimens to supply that damian’ tenneem 4 
t ( pply that ce Pa UPrent the x \ 
of his mode of thinking and feeling: at cia EMER POO 
nealo y soug o establish at Frank 
“It is not good to look at great men from too near ; the nearer you come heli itesen anthem ee 
: : ashington, which Congress refused him, 
to the light, the darker are the shadows it throws, and when you are accus eee ittanit 
tomed to it it ceases to dazzle.” 
“ Why are dogs called faithful? Because they craw] and suffer them- A Complete Etymology of the English I 
selves to be beaten, and because man Jikes so much to see them crawling}. — ae ° oe ieee % ry 
” Saxon, Freneb, Dutch, German, Welsh, Da 
and to beat them. : p rns tok ‘c= a3 
“Man must be educated by accidents.” [talian, Latin, and Greek Roots, and the English Words 
“Many think that princes need not attend to their duties like other] accurately spelled, accented, and detined. By VW \" nit! W 
people ; this is because most of them really have not attended to them, and | york: A. S. Barnes & Co.)—" All the etym 
80 in the course of centuries a right of usage has resulted from it which has echelons: mulliiel have bees anal ; ; ‘ ' 
* . . ‘retoiore ULL Tse lave Deen ConnNned hice 8 H ‘ I 
undermined the dynasties. Now people are amazed when such a princely aT ert : . 
amphibium has emotions of duty.” the Latin and Greek—the preseat oae ba A 
“ Fear and ambition drive the wheel of the world.” language, or rather, such as it is necessary to 1 
“ Whoever cannot make himself respected does not deserve to be.” _ | Far be it from us to quibble about the word ‘ 
“Tt is beautiful, as a beginner, to look into a grand future ; more beauti book. thouch, perhaps. the author of a “ Defi ’ : , Mr 
ful to go, with a great past, strong in the present, to meet a brilliant future : = $4, ] Palani ap marae Sas ily sical ; , : 
o_ 7 . ° ery it Sorht fairle an sh, ha ewallad wn , ¢ . tle 
but it is terrible to be conscious of a great past and to have no longer any | >! h—might fairly enough ed upon © u ngu 
future.” more caution. There are, at any rate, some twen 
* Railways are — symbol of equality, the indestructible levers of the | and twelve or thirteen thousand definitions ia the volume. and we iy 
ever-increasing socialism. ; fate A ' 
: . . admit that this is nearly as much as we ours s shall think it1 
“In governing there is a to-day, a to-morrow, and a yesterday. If you | “ imit tha Hg Rs Sea . eaten , 
think for the to-morrow and act accordingly to-day, you diffuse blessings and | © teach at home or in school. The author hos a we a —- 
reap the fruits; but if you only think of the to-day, as is now the fashion in | one thing which it may be well for the owners of “ Worces m 
Europe, the to-morrow often overtakes and devours you ; if you speak only | ary” to know, and that is, that the etymologies h r copied 
of yesterday and will act accordingly to-day, you come to the past. In such nla ‘onli Mettinmmele + Tass ara ig . sa 
“. i n H t Stionary ; but cander requires the admission Ving 
a past the Bourbons bave moved.” eal eee: ‘ 
“To have regard for the spirit of the times is not to concede but to fulfi! | bas been done with such frequency of miscone , 
one’s duty.” ‘laim to originality. Several tables are prefixed to the etym vhich 
“ The wishes of women and of nations must be anticipated by instinct, | sro meant to furaish exercises in spellir , and defining. ‘The first of 
and be presented to them fulfilled, as surprising presents, before they are °. Na . Pe OOPS 
j ; ; . 2 contains ~ Ww wds of similar pronunciation, but having di rent meanings 
uttered ; hereby you gratify both of them while showing your own supe sald re ey ' 
s . ~ » . . ” ast r shie , : wea - aire a ny man . ) sat ina 
riority and keeping the reins in your hand. among which words we find paired and uc 
“ Woe to the man who regards his subordinates as ends and means! | oyster, celery and salary, dew and do, guitar and etfurr®, ete. ‘There is also 
And, alas! a many Be Foner ‘great’ there are who regard the], preface of two pages on the history of the language. From this we learn 
t ] y ‘ - . . ; } ‘ , 
creature as piédestal and food for cnunens: . . that Anglo-Saxon “is a very ancient languave rizin being completely 
The sketches of travel are not less brilliantly written than the “ Aphor Pies . so is ; . 
a aa tawr'te f vi y i ar lost in antiquity; the Latin in comparison is lera modern ta 
i * and isti ishec ess of vision and a style always good , Sh : ; 4” 
ay 0a com Se y ie 4 ssitd 8 Something like this is found in the older editio Webster's Dictionary, 
d not seldom of epigrammatic brilliance. ca : , ' 7 ‘ 
and not s = pis mu : where the Danish is said to be as old as the Cialde Phe argument 0 
Les Etats-Unis. Renseignements historiques ; renseignements géogra- | ignotwm pro magnifico may be extended to prove the Smiths o ler than the 
phiques ; industrie agricole. Par Louis Strauss, éléve-consul de S. M. le Roi | Scipios. By the way, reading in this preface that many hundred | sy 
des Belges. (Bruxelles: A. Lacroix, Verboeckhoven et Cie. 1867. New] words are of Danish origin, we are almost tempted to ask wi this 
York: Allen Ebbs.)—This octavo volume, of 436 pages, is first of a series | “ Complete Etymology.” only thirteen Danish roots are specifiel’ his 
designed to describe the richness of the United States and its unrivalled | book would be but moderately useful even if well done, and, done ay i 
attractiong, for the peasantry and the working classes generally of Europe. | is, is not to be recommended at all, 
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4vticles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stampa. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of TH# NaTIon shoud 
be addressed to the Editor. 


MEANS AND ENDS. 


THERE are no advocates of equal suffrage whose conviction of its 
inherent justice, and of its necessity in order to secure a safe recon- 
‘truction of the country, can much exceed our own. Nor, we trust, 
are we given to evasive or uncandid methods of dealing with public 
questions, Yet, as every man of practical experience in life knows, it 
is possible, without lacking candor or straightforward frankness, to 
take such a course in pursuit of a favorite object as will secure the 
support of men whose prejudices would not permit them to assist if 
«nother and more direct method were adopted. It sometimes happens, 
on the other hand, that the boldest course is the one which encounters 
the least opposition and has the least irritating effect upon prejudiced 
men. And_it seems to us that the events of this year have a double 
lesson for politicians. To our mind they show that the Republican 
party has committed a double mistake upon the same question, erring 
alike in being too bold, and yet not bold enough. 

The establishment of equal suffrage throughout the nation is no 
less the duty than the logical necessity of the Republican party. It is 
easy to demonstrate that there is no such necessity, as far as the public 

afety is concerned, for the enforcement of universal suffrage in Ohio 
as there is for its enforcement in Mississippi. A government by 
white voters only is, in the former State, a government by the immense 
majority of the population, to the exclusion only of an almost imper- 
ceptible minority ; while in the latter State it is a government of the 
minority over the majority. The action of Ohio may be logically in- 
consistent, but works little practical injustice. The same action in 
Mississippi or South Carolina involves the most enormous practical 
injustice. To illustrate the point in another form, let us suppose that 
Maine should exclude from the polls every man who was the twentieth 
child of his parents. The rule would be absurd and unjust in the 
highest degree, viewed in the abstract. But in its practical working 
who would imagine that it led to a single case of injustice being done 
to the persons thus excluded, otherwise than in the mere fact of such 
exclusion? What judge would refuse to issue a warrant in favor of a 
twentieth son? What man would think himself any more free to de- 
fraud such an one than he would to defraud any other man? But sup- 
pose Vermont should disfranchise all sons except the first-born—what 
oppression, jealousies, and heartburnings would arise out of a rule so 
severe and burdensome! Its government would cease to be republican 
in any just sense, and would be an insupportable oligarchy. We say, 
therefore, that it is not so absolutely inexcusable as many of our friends 
think for Ohio to act as she has done. Yet we not only favor equal 
suffrage in every State as a measure of abstract justice, but, as we have 
said, deem its establishment indispensable. The logical inconsistency 
of the North is intolerable. The practical question is how to escape 


| 


from it. 

A simple and straightforward path was open to the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress at its last session. It could easily have passed a constitutional 
amendment establishing equal suffrage, which would have been ratified 
last winter by nearly or quite every Northern legislature, and before 
long by the requisite number of States North and South. This is the 
only way in which the question can be finally settled, and the oppor- 
tunity for such a settlement was unusually favorable. It has already 
passed away. California and Ohio have elected Democratic legisla- 
tures; New Jersey will doubtless do so; and the Northern States will 
not now give that undivided support to the amendment which they 
would have given last February. It was thought better to try a more 
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has all along been piain to us—that the greater work was for once 
easier than the smaller one, and that the passage of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States was tenfold easier than the pas- 
sage of similar amendments in the States separately. Experience has 
repeatedly shown that there are almost twice as many men who will 
vote for a legislature that they know will enact equal suffrage as there 
are that will vote for the proposition directly. In 1860, the question 
was submitted to the people of New York, and throughout the State 
there was not a Republican candidate for a State office or for the 
Legislature who was not openly in favor of equal suffrage. For these 
candidates 362,000 votes were cast, yet only 197,000 men could be in- 
duced to vote for the proposition itself. The same thing has occurred 
in this and other States again and again. We marvel that when such 
an opportunity was given to the Republican leaders to adopt a course 
which none could call evasive or unfair, and yet which avoided the 
almost insuperable difficulties of a direct popular vote, they should 
have thrown it away, and with it have risked and substantially lost a 
great State like Ohio. We have lost no faith in the wisdom, necessity, 
and final triumph of the cause of equal suffrage. We shall labor for 
its success in whatever form the issue may be presented, and shall 
never consent to its abandonment. But we are anxious that so good a 
cause may be managed with wisdom sufficient to avoid inveterate pre- 
judices, and to ensure success by the use of all fair means. And we 
hope, therefore, that Congress will even now submit the question to the 
legislatures of the States, and that the friends of the cause will concen- 
trate their efforts in the single labor of carrying the measure through 
in that form, without attempting to raise local issues upon it in the 








FRANOE AND THE POPE. 


In spite of the pacific news from Paris, it is quite evident the Roman 
question is not settled. We predicted a fortnight ago that France 
would certainly not allow the movement against Rome to be consum- 
mated without interfering. This has been already confirmed. We also 
predicted the Italian Government would be unable to enforce the 
September convention and put down Garibaldians, even if it were 
desirous of doing so; and whether we were right in this anticipation 
still remains to be proved, but all appearances thus far are in its favor. 
The story that the Pope intends to fly to Bavaria or England in 
case the insurgents reach Rome, is probably not true, The experiment 
would perhaps have been a safe one in 1849; but it would be in the 
highest degree dangerous just now. In 1849 there was a strong chance 
of his being brought back from exile; to-day there would be almost 
none. His greatest friend—Austria—has since then received a mortal 
blow, and is so little able to befriend him that she is at this moment 
unsuccessfully endeavoring to defend the last concordat against her 
own subjects. Spain, the only other great Catholic power in Europe, 
is not able to help or harm anybody; and perhaps the last thing in the 
Roman imbroglio which concerns France is the Pope’s personal com- 
fort or local habitation. So that the chances are that if the Pope were 
so foolish as to leave Rome now, he could only come back again in 
virtue of an arrangement with Victor Emanuel, “ the subalpine 
King ” whom he cursed handsomely only two or three weeks ago, and 
this would be greater humiliation than his Holiness could possibly 
bear. The report that, come what will, he will not quit Rome, is 
therefore probably the true one, and there is enough of the melodra- 
matic even in Pio Nono’s composition to make it not unlikely that he 
would celebrate the entrance of the Garibaldians into Rome by taking 
refuge in the catacombs from which “ Christianity first issued eighteen 
hundred years ago.” 

As long as he stays in Rome, too, he furnishes France, which is the 
only power likely to interfere, with an excuse for interfering, and 
France is likely to interfere—in fact, by the last accounts, is interfer- 





direct appeal to the people in the several States. The question has 

been submitted to a direct vote in Ohio with a deplorable result. It | 
is to be so submitted to the people of New York and Michigan. The | 
result in the latter State is doubtful, in the former State not at all so. 

The cause will be set back at least four years by these disasters, 


ing, but not for ecclesiastical reasons. France is not a Catholic power 
in the proper sense of the term. There is in France no state religion. 
All denominations occupy the same position before the law, and what- 
ever appearance of honor or consideration the Catholic Church may 
enjoy is due to the fact that the “chief of the state” and the majority 





We are surprised that politicians should not have seen that which 


of the people belong toit. The title of “ the eldest son of the Church,” 
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which the Emperor loves to claim and the Pope is not unwilling to 


bestow, is a relic of the feudal time which, since the Revolution, has 
been simply absurd. The ‘eldest son” in France is no longer a privi- 


leged person, and the Church of course knows no distinctions of her | 


own making between her children. The original interference on be- 


half of the Pope, in 1849, was in reality not due to any particular | 


solicitude about the Papacy on the part of any portion of the French 
public. Those of the peasantry who are still strongly influenced by 
the priests are not a very powerful body, and the religious fervor is 
not strong enough to fill their heads with any very marked ideas on 
foreign policy, much less to cause them to press a particular foreign policy 
onthe Government. In the French army there is probably no potentate 


held in less respect than his Holiness, nor any who adorns a greater | 


number of barrack-room jokes, and few services could have been more 
distasteful to the troops than the Roman expedition. It was undertaken 
avowedly not in the interest of religion, but of French influence in 
Italy. Austria had, under the leadership of Radetski, recovered from 
her reverses, and, after Novara, there was no question of her driving 


out Garibaldi and occupying Rome as well as the Marches. The French | 


expedition was, therefore, simply the first French protest against the 


treaties of 1815, which gave Italy into Austrian hands, ayowedly as a | 


check on French influence at the south. 


When Napoleon drove Austria out of Italy, he really removed the | 


cause which first took the French army to Rome, and he was thus 
enabled to prepare the way for a total withdrawal. What it was that 
dictated this withdrawal, as well as what it was that led him to inter- 
vene on behalf of Italian independence, will probably remain for ever 
a mystery. No analysis of his character or of his aims has ever ex- 
plained them. His Carbonaro reminiscences, and the fear of assassina- 
tion inspired by the Orsini attempt, have done duty as the real cause, 
in a hundred articles and brochures, but they have probably never 
satisfied a dozen intelligent readers. The theory that he went to Italy 
because his dynasty needed to be cemented by the blood of successful 
war, and Austria was easier to beat than any other enemy that offered, 
is probably the nearest approach that has been made to the solution 
of the problem. But whatever the cause, the logical result of his success 
was the evacuation of Rome, and the evacuation of Rome was, as far 
as his relations with France were concerned, the crowning error of a 
long series. In the first place, there is no people in Europe for whom 


Frenchman have less sympathy or esteem than for the Italians. They | 


hate the English, and they do not like the Germans and Russians, but 


the Italians they both hate and despise. They do not believe in their 


capacity for self-government, or in their military prowess, or in any- 


thing belonging to them but their music; and their dislike of seeing | 
Austria lording it in Italy was two-thirds due to the fact that Austria | 
was doing what all Frenchmen felt France, if anybody, was entitled to | 
do. The other third was due—we are bound to say it—to the hearty | 


detestation which every Frenchman feels in his very bones for the 
spectacle of dishonest, incapable, badly organized, and oppressive 
government. 


In the second place, the occupation of Rome was not by any means 
disagreeable to any but a small knot of educated Liberals in Paris. 
All other classes of the community found their pride gratified by the 
sight of French soldiers protecting the head of the Church. 


It made 
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by the part which Italy played in the campaign of Sadowa. Italy 
aiding Prussia to win that battle was a spectacle which sent the iron 
into the soul of nine Frenchmen out of ten. We say it with regret, 
| but it must be said, that there is probably nothing Louis Napoleon 
could now do which would be more gratifying to the French public 
than to arrest further development of the Italian kingdom by French 
arms, and arrest it, if possible, in detiance of Prussia. 

It is of course still within the bounds of possibility that Victor 
_Emanuel has an understanding with the Emperor on the Roman 
question, and that when the proper moment for the dénodment las 
|come, the actors will group themselves in the appointed way on the 
| Stage, and the play end in the surrender of Rome to Victor Emanuel 
| with the blessing of “ the eldest son of the Church.” But it is difficult 
| to discover anything in the manifestations of French opinion or in the 
history of the Italian imbroglio to lead us to expect any such result 
| It does not necessarily follow, however, that French troops will again 
'go to Rome. It is even believed in Paris that mortal blows may be 
struck at the Italian Kingdom without landing any troops in Italy at 


jall. <A fleet which would cut communication with Sicily would, it is 
| said, precipitate a revolt in that island and in Naples, and thus undo, 


; at one blow, Garibaldi’s work in 1860, and give the Italian army other 
occupation than upsetting the Papacy. 

But for all that the Papacy, as a temporal power, is doomed. The 
forces of the age are fighting against it and bent on its destruction, 
and all the men in France could not now save it. The history of the 
|last twenty years is a magnificent demonstration of the triumph of 
‘ideas over armies. They have left no political relic of the middle 
ages now standing in Europe except the Papacy, and the hour of the 
Papacy has come. Bad as it is and has been, nobody can well witness 
its fall without emotion. 


It has been in its day a great witness for 
right against might, for moral against physical force, and it derives 
additional and almost as strong a claim to interest from the fact that 
with it disappears the last trace of the organizinty genius of Rome. 


ORTHOPATHY AND HETEROPATHY. 


THE recent expulsion of a member from the New York Academy of 
Medicine for having met a homeopathic practitioner in consultation 
coupled with the observations made by Dr. Stone in support of the motion, in 
which, if correctly reported, he strongly insinuated that even the maintenance 
| of intimate personal relations with a homeopathist was an ethical offence in 
|a regular physician of the old school, helps to confirm us in doubts which 
we have long entertained whether doctors rightly understand their own 
philosophical position. We are far from denying their right to prescribe to 
the members of their own profession the terms on which they shall be re 
ceived as brethren and met in friendly professional intercourse. Any number 
of men are perfectly justified, if they believe the interests of either science or 
good manners or good morals will be advanced, or even their social enjoy 
| ment promoted thereby, to form themselves into a club or academy or any 
other kind of corporation, and lay down certain rules for the guidance of 
even the professional conduct of those who wish to be of their number, and 
‘to make the observance of these rules a condition of business inter 
‘course. In all professions in which the result of labor is uncertain, 
| and of such a nature that the public cannot at once judge of its quality, 
'a professional tribunal which undertakes to sift the members, and by its 








| recognition to furnish a kind of certificate of character, is of the highest 


little difference what they thought of the Pope’s spiritual character ; he }use. The surveillance which the medical profession exercises over its 
was still a picturesque and dignified personage, the object of much sen- | own members undoubtedly goes a great way to protect laymen of ordi 
timental attachment; and to have him blessing and cursing and singing | ®8TY intelligence from quacks and impostors ; the ignorant or credulous of 
and praying under the wings of the Imperial eagle was a very fine | Course no machinery can protect. We say all this by way of explaining 
tableau which no ordinarily constituted Frenchman would contem- | that whatever objections we may make to the allopathic treatment of homer- 
plate without pride. Therefore, though the building-up of a strong and opathists are not due to any general dislike of corporate feeling or corporate 
independent Italy was an offence which but few Frenchmen ever for-| interference with freedom of trade. What we say is, that this treatment 
gave the Emperor, it was not inexpiable or unpardonable as long as he | seems to us to rest on a total forgetfulness or total misapprehension on 


” . . ‘ the part of the regular practitioners of their position as scientific men. 
retained his hold on Rome. The evacuation, when it came, was a 


, * i ee: : bi The class of men against whom regular practitioners are bound to pro- 
terrible mistake ; it was logically inevitable, but it added to the bit-| pot the public by refusing to meet them or treat them with ordinary 


terness bred by Mexico and Prussia. It was very fine, but it was not | professional courtesy are quacks and charlatans and cheats—that is, persons 
judicious, and it is difficult to avoid believing that the opportunity | who practice medicine without being able to furnish evidence of having 
which now offers itself of retracing his steps is eagerly welcomed undergone any regular training for it or having in any way acquired a fair 
by the Emperor. The faults of his policy with regard to Italy, from knowledge of the art; persons who pretend to possess a panacea; per- 
the French point of view, were, of course, aggravated intensely | sons who, being professionally qualified as far as knowledge goes, have shown 
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a want of 1 | fitness for it,and other such people. But the homeopathic 


doctors do not come under any of these heads. They are regularly trained 


for their calling. As regards character, we presume the average is as high 


as amongst their allopathic brethren. They have a code of professional ethics, 
and enforces and they command the confidence of a large and highly re- 


ctable portion of the community. In fact, the objection, and the only 


or even ordinary courtesy towards them, is based on the assumption 


t mistaken, made ageinst professional intercourse with them | 
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The bearing of all this on the professional standing of homcopathists is 
obvious. One does not need to claim for their system any greater curative 
athic system in order to show the title of its practi- 
They are—though professing to act on 
a theory—larzely empirics, we grant; but so are the allopathists. The 
action of their remedies is uncertain; it is even uncertain whether in any 
given case their medicines will produce any effect on disease whatever; but 


. +! t ¢ }! 
power than the alloy 


tioners to respect and recognition. 


| the same thing may be said of allopathic treatment. The smallness of their 


that, their system being false and absurd, those who practise it must be | doses 1 iy seem “absurd,” but nothing can in science be called absurd 
either foolsor knaves. But this notion of the character of the home:opathie | which can be demonstrated to be so, and there is no process whatever in 
system, t it may be true, is in the first place incapable of proof; and in! the possession of the medical faculty by which it could be shown that an 
the second place, if it were capable of proof, the demonstration would also de- | ounce is more likely to cure than the twentieth part of a grain except a 
stroy the claitus of the allopathic system to either our confidence or respect. | simple enumocration of observed cases, which in this matter is of no value 

The theory of many allopathic doctors seems to be that they have| whatever, because the homeeopathists will produce as many “ cases ”’ in pro- 


means of verifying their conclusions which the homa@opatbists do not possess, 
and that while the latter are empirics, the former are men of science. But 
the truth is that medicine is not a science in the strict sense of the term, or 
anything approaching to a sec ence, It is rather an immense body of facts out 
of which a host of able and acute and disciplined observers are endeavoring to 
construct a science, bat hitherto with very indifferent success. The only 
thing a cdo 
of the action ¢ 


f certain remedies on the human frame. The «hole of the 
action of any of them no doctor can foretell ; and therefore what effect any 
drug will have on disease, no doctor can say with certainty. When the 
doctor gives a sick man a blue pill, he can tell with an approach to cer- 
tainty what one result of it will be, but it may and does produce a dozen 


other results of which he knows nothing. What kills one man cures 


another; and the treatment of every case is, in reality, a series of experi- | 


ments conducted under conditions which deprive them almost altogether of 
the right to be called experiments at all in any scientific sense. The re- 


ports of cases which are read at medical meetings are not reports of 


scientific processes such as a chemist may make. They are records of a 
series of phenomena of which nobody knows the relation or connection, 
and the repetition of which in the same order of succession nobody can 
predict or produce. 

The Ta 
surgery, has made but little progress from the earliest times. The im- 
provement which we see in it has consisted rather in the abandonment of 
old processes than the discovery of new ones. There has been an immense 
change in medical practice within two hundred years, for instance ; but, if 
examined minutely, it will be found that it is due mainly to doctors giving 
up remedies they once believed in rather than in their devising new ones 
There have been two or three remarkable and valuable discoveries, 
such as vaccination and quinine, but they have been the result of accident 
rather than of research or experiment, and the tendency amongst all the 
best class of practitioners is in the direction of distrust of all “ active treat- 
ment,” as it is called. The older doctors grow—as everybody must have 
remarked—the less medicine they give ; and the practitioners of our day do 
not give a gill where their predecessors in the last century gave a gallon. 
They are falling back, as if in despair about medicine, more and more on 
the plan of simply placing the patient in the most favorable natural con- 


ditions, giving him good food and drink and plenty of fresh air when he is | 


»g 
weak, prescribing abstinence when he is overfed, exercise when he is too 
sedentary, rest when he is jaded. For those, and they are unhappily the 


grat bulk of mankind, by whom these remedies are unattainable, there is | 


little hope in the medical art, except in a few acute diseases. In fact, the 
main value of physicians is now to be found in diagnosis—in plain Eng- 
lish, in their ability to tell people what is the matter with them or whether 
anything is the matter, and what to eat, drink, and avoid, and to raise the 
patient's morale and that of his friends. 

It is int 


made real 


e artof prevention and not that of curing that medical men have 
progress. ‘There may be said to be now a sanitary science, and 
experiments of considerable value in this science are possible and are made 
every day. 
drainage and 


what the effect on the health of masses of people will be; and it is to the 


progress of this science that we owe the rise in the average duration of life 


which within the last two hundred years has been witnessed all over the | 


civilized world. And we venture to predict that it isin the cultivation of this 
science that the medical profession will hereafter win its principal victories, 
though we certainly do not relinquish the hope that it will yet hit upon 
something which will enable it to make head against the ravages of con- 
sumption as effectually as vaccination has against small-pox and quinine 
against certain forms of fever. 


tor can predict with any approach to certainty is a portion | 


is that the art of exring, except in its mechanical branch, | 


Given certain conditions of food, clothing, ventilation, and | 
xposure, and doctors can tell with a fair amount of accuracy | 





portion to their numbers as their older brethren. As to the novelty of their 
practice we shall say nothing, because no doctor laying claim to the charac- 
| ter of a scientific man will, with the history of his own art before his eyes, 
| consider this an objection to it. The main thing, therefore, for considera- 
| tion, it seems to us, in fixing the relations which the allopathic profession 
| ought to oecupy to the homeopathists, is the personal character of the latter. 
It they are well-educated men, gentlemen, men of honor and courage and 
delicacy, to refuse to associate or compare views with them because they 
use a different class of drugs or use drugs in different quantities, is a course 
worthier of trades-unionists or of young army officers than a body of grave 
students of science. So far from condemning them, real philosophers ought 
hem. Ina field in which so little is known there canr ve 


| to encourage t 
too many explorers, provided they are governed in their explorations by the 
laws of honor aud by a great or even average devotion to truth. When 
Napoleon was at the Red Sea he rode over the strand with his staff, and 
was caught at nightfall by the rising tide and lost his bearings. He there- 
upon disposed his officers round him in a circle and ordered each man to 
ride out from him, as a centre, ina straight line. Those who found the water 
growing shallower were, of course, in the right track, and were speedily 
followed by the rest. Academies of medicine might well take a hint from 
| this ingenious but simple contrivance of the great master of the art of war. 
We would not have them exact one guarantee the less as to character or edu- 
hing in the present condition or past history of their 
art to warrant them in concluding with certainty that any school of prac- 
titioners is working in the wrong direction, and they owe it to the human 
race to give all honest and properly qualified explorers a fair chance. We 
suppose few people care under what system they are cured, whether through 
a bolus, a globule, or simply through the imagination. The medical profes- 
|sion is not an end but a means. It exists not that a certain number of 
gentlemen may preserve a good social standing and good emoluments, but 
| that the sum of human misery may be abated. It seems to us that this is 
| forgotten by those who outlaw the homeopathists. 


cation, but there is not 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


Panis, October 4, 1867. 

Iv may be interesting to lady readers to know that the most fashionable 
dresses for the sea-side, for travelling, ete., are the complete suits of English 
serge sent to all points of the compass by Morgan, of West Cowes, Isle of 
| Wight. Morgau forwards, to all who write for them, his photographic 
| illustrations of the styles he furnishes, with full directions for enabling 
| intending customers to get themselves perfectly fitted on sending to him 
| the required measurements. When the Empress Eugenie was lately visit- 
ing Queen Victoria at Osborne, she drove over to Morgan’s establishment, 
where she ordered four suits for herself—two of violet serge, one of the 
. (dark blue), and one of white serge. She also 
ordered two others, which she presented to the Queen's two younger daugh- 
ters, Princesses Louise and Beatrice, the only ones still unmarried. The 
Queen, the royal family, and the ladies of the highest rank in England are 


yy M 


famous 


yachting serge” 


amon n’s steadiest customers. 

In the way of hats so many shapes are worn, to suit various faces and 
ages, that it is difficult to say which is the most fashionable, the favorite 
maker for the favorite “ Billycock hat”—a high, straight crown and very 
narrow brim, with no other trimming than a blue gauze veil elegantly 
knotted round it—being at present, very decidedly, Johnston, of the Regent's 
Quadrant, London. 

The superiority of the English make and style in all articles of feminine 
make and attire intended for serious service in the open air is so generally 
acknowledged that Continental ladies of the highest rank send to England for 
whatsoever they need ef this description, just as they and Englishwomen of 
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similar rank send to Paris for the lighter and mor clegant Cresses required 
for morning visits and evening wear. 
In regard to the probable v h 


ragaries of ‘“‘ winter fashions” for the new 
year that will soon have supplanted the present it j 


ol il ssible 
prophesy with any chance of success, A London lady, widely known and 
noted for the elegance of her attire (which is always sent to h 


r from Paris), 
passing through this city a few days ag leligt 
tour in the Austrian Tyrol, 
some dresses. 
the 
narrow skirts, materials, 
such a state 


o,on her way back fro , 


called on ber dressmaker, intending to order 


“Do with as few dresses as possible this autumn,” urged 


fashionable artiste. © Crinoline, k ne short skirts, fu skirts, 


skirts, 
trimmings, shapes, colors 
that I regard a revolution as imminent, 
and strongly advise you to order as little as possible until next spring.” 


, and styles, all are 


' 


of utter uncertainty 


Let us hope that the coming cataclysm may, at all events, sweep away 
the vile lumps of false hair which have so completely substituted them 
selves for the natural growth of the head that the latter is getting to b 
looked upon with disfavor as an obstacle to the exercise of the craft of th 


coiffeur. 


} nad 


The lady just mentioned—a very handsome woman, 


wealth of glossy, 


with a magnificent 
wavy hair that is the admiration of her 
and the envy of her lady ones—being invited to a dinner party 


pas) 
fashionable 


rentlemen friends 
, sent for a 


hair-dresser whose skill she had heard 


highly vaunted, and sat 
down at her toilet-table to undergo one of the beautifying transformations 
he is considered to effect in the app “e of his “clients.” The artist, 


} 


apparently supposing that her hair was flee, drew mb which 
held up the mass of beautiful tresses, which 
shoulders to the floor. Holding up a ban 
tones of mingled disgust 
can do with all this stuff ? 


Lamballe, but that is quite out of 


out the ¢ 


iful of the hair he exclaimed, in 
and think I 


li 


contempt, “ What on earth do you 


I thought of doing your hair ¢ 7 Hmpire or d 


the question. I can cut it off if you like, 


but it is quite impossible to hide it 


; and how do you expect me to fasten a 


handsome chignon over such an unmanageable mass as this?’ Miss D—— 
having no idea of allowing her hair to be cropped off to the length of short 
curls, or to substitute a barber’s chignon for the gift of nature, declined to 


allow the experiment to proceed any further, and having placed a fee in t] 
hand of the “capillary artist,” 

and proceeded to her dinner-party, where she amused her 
with the recital of her experiment. 


twisted up her shining locks 


in her own way 
elf and her friends 
“ We live in queer times, and for other inventions besides chignons,”’ re 
marked the lady of the house, “ and 
have any dinner to sit down to; for 
two ago, received a tel: 


may esteem ourselves happy that 


I understand that my cook, an hour or 


we 


eram for the first time in her life, and that the sight 
of this telegram caused her so violent that 

overcome, nearly fainted, and could not be prevailed upon to open th 
despatch. The housekeeper being sent for opened the terrible missive, 
found, to the great ment of the servants’ hall, that it 
maid of the Marquise de T (an intimate friend of the cook’s, and stay- 
ing here with her on a visit), who is spending the day at the Exhibition, 
and who had telegraphed thence to the cook, ‘I shall not 
dinner.’ ”’ 

The decease of the most noted yourmand of Paris, Dr. Veron, has been 
followed by an outpouring of anecdotes, that have occupied the attention of 
the Parisians for the last few days, almost 
topics. 

The deceased, who began life as a dru ‘s apprentice, made himself a 
doctor, and had since dabbled in literature and in politics, become deputy, 
manager of the opera, and senator, had no special talent, 
all sorts of talent to become an active, thriving, and popular ‘ 
trades.” 
lot. Even the events in his career that seemed most untoward concurred to 
help him to his aims. Quick, shallow, kindly, he made frien 
one, and never madeanenemy. His first pecuniary success was h 
ship with the widow of the inventor of the pile 
sore throats—puffed by himself in the Constitu 
which he became the proprietor—laid the foundation of his fortune. His 
cook, Sophie, who bas lived with him for over thirty years, to be the 
most consummate culinary artist of the day, looking down with unspeaka- 
ble contempt on Baron Brisse, and even on Rossini and Alexander Damas, 
Ministers, bankers, artists, men of letters, paid obsequious court to 
divinity of the kitchen, who ruled despotically over her master’s househol i 

‘and dining-room, and who had made it a law that no more 
guests should ever sit together at the doctor's table. It is said that Dr. 
Véron never had more than a single patient, and that he 


an ‘emotion’ she was quite 


and 
amusé 





come home to 


oecist 


‘ Jack-of-all 


Few men have ever enjoyed so constant a run of luck as fell to his 
Is with every 
3 partner- 
which reme 


Regnault, ly for 


tionnel and other journals of 


is said 


thi 
than 


fourteen 


killed him by 


opening an artery instead of a vein, and relinquished the medical profession | 


Nation. 


forthwith fell over the lady *s | 


was from the| 


to the exclusion of all other 


U 
but just enough of 
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A thorough Sybarite, utterly void of everything 
like conscience, glorying above all things in the name of “a dow 


Paris,” 


in horror of the mistake. 
TEC ot 
which he had given to himself, mixed up with all the events 


and actors of his lifetime, he seems to have thoroughly enjoyed his ex 


istence to the last; sent for a priest for the first time in his life just 
before he expired, receiving absolution when no possibility of farther 
infringements of the moral law were possible, and was followed to 


the grave by so great a concourse of “ friends” that the faithful Sophie was 
heard to murmur amidst her tears, “If the poor dear man could but see 
what a crowd there is at his funeral, hited he would be!” 

Dr. Véron has left generous legacies to hospitals, the balk of his fortune 
and 30,000 francs to Sophie, whose friends are much dissatistied 
that she is only to receive so small a sum. 


} 


1a 


how delig 
; , 
Oa nephew, 
The illustrious cordon blew is 
o be about to open a restaurant, for which M. Emile de Girardin has 


offered to find the funds, and which will no doubt be extensively patronized 


THE CRETAN CHANCES OF SUCCESS. 
CANEA, September 24, 1867 
[ NoTice in my last received number of Tok Nation a paragraph on 


Cretan matters, wanting information, amongst other things, as to “ 


chances of 


their 
success.”"’ Coupled with the same is a senfence on all news from 
Canéa which, unless my logic succeeds in oversetting your premises, will 
leave “these presents”? as worthless as the other member of the parallel 
by which you honor Canéa correspondents. 

A word then, if you please, as to Canéa and its sources of information. 
It is the capital of the island and the base of all the important operations, as 
well as the centre of communication, of both sides in this civil war. The 
amount of mail matter which passes through Canéa to and from Athens and 
Syra, would astonish other people than Omar Pasha, to say nothing of pack 
ages of clothes, money, in one case which came to my knowledge to the 
amount of 120,000 francs, besides now and then a special messenger who 
graduated in the school of Ulysses. I have had (I shall not say how) the 
pleasure of talking with some of the most active participants in the Cretan 
insurrection within the past few months. I have seen many people who 
catue directly from the ranks, have had detailed accounts of many acts, war 
like and the reverse, from participants, and can assure you that, barring a 
of which one soon gets a correct estimate, 
the Cretan news-bearer is not only not to be put beside the “ intelligent 
contraband,’ 


certain amount of overcoloring, 


‘but not even beside the average of your special correspondents, 
and that the war bulletins of the Provisional Government are unusually 
fair. We do not live by “ rumors” here, but by the reports of special mes 
sengers sent in every week, and sometimes several times in a week ; by the 
reports of the agents of the different consulates, set diligently to sift and 
compare the testimony they have been able to pick up here and there, both 


of Mussulman and Christian; by the official communications of Coroneas 


and other Christian chiefs, which mainly pass through Canéa en rowte for 


Athens ; and, in a certain degree, by the evidence of our own eyes. 
personally “ assisted’’ at several battles 


I have 
without leaving Canéa,. and been 


‘able to judge tolerably well of the capacities of the Cretan for active opera 


tions. We can judge readily of the amount of diminution of the Turkish 
army by the interments, the state of hospitals, the ensemb/e of the army as 
it undertakes new operations, and the muster of the battalions as they come 
in trom old ones, Add to this that a certain number of the people, appar- 
ently on the Government side, have long had a suspicion that this affair 
would not end according to the wisdom of the politicians, and made friends 
with the representatives of Christianity, secretly bringing or sending infor- 
mation, which proved of great value at times. There is almost absolute 
harmony in the consular corps, and interchange of all items of news and 
arison of and I venture to say that the difference between the 
lespatches of any two will not be greater than the difference of tempera- 
ment and degree of knowledge of the probabilities of any given war. 

To all the sources of information above ailuded to I have free access, and 
could give you a digest each week of the news of the island more accurate 
than that which the American public had of any of Grant’s operations while 
they were going on, and quite as good and reliable an estimate of the 
“chances of success” as if I were in the insurgent camps. And on this 
bh sss I can give you information as well worth mention as any which you 
could get from any source to which access can be obtained. 

The chief element of success or failure is not to be estimated from the 
military point of view. Itis moral. The island is capable of an indefinite 
resistance to the Turkish army as now commanded and organized, on the 
sole condition that the needed supplies can be run through the blockade, 
The day that the Cretans become persuaded that intervention is not to be 


com} views ; 
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hoped for after any reasonable lapse of time, their courage will be broken 
and the resistance more or less paralyzed. So long, on the contrary, as 
Europe, or a part of it, continues to interest itself in the fate of the island, 
there will be a resistance more or less general according to the means, the 
season, and the temerity of the troops. To-day Cretan courage is as high 
as it has ever been, the number of able-bodied men afoot greater than it has 
ever been, and, the removal of women and children continuing, this num- 
ber increases. The almost total destruction of property destructible through 
the island leaves no motive for surrender. There is nothing to be saved. 
Life is all that remains, and, asa large majority of the people have deter- 
mined to abandon the island if it is reduced to obedience to the Turkish 
Government, there is no reason to submit and every reason to hold out. 


No country in the world probably offers greater facilities for defence and 
safe retreat than Crete, or greater difficulties for the operations of regular 
troops. The only chance of military subjugation remaining to the Porte 
is to employ a large number of Albanians, or wild fighters of that class, 
bred in the mountains, and by incessant attack worry out the insurgents. 
Bat the Shkiperi only work when they are paid, and the troops are not 
paid for many months. If Mustapha Pasha had had 10,000 Albanians, and 
money to keep them paid and. renewed, he would have worn the Cretans 
out ere this; but he had not the former because the latter was not to be 
had, and every operation attempted by the regular troops only illustrated 
their entire incapacity to solve the probiem 

The question of losses is another which will help determine the ques- 
tion. Mustapha Pasha commenced the war with 23,000 Egyptians, and 
about the same number of Turkish regulars—say 45,000, besides 1,500 
Albanians and 3,000 to 4,000 Cretan Mussulmans. When he was relieved 
there remained about 16,000 to 18,000 (L incline to the former figure) regu- 
lars, Egyptians, and Turks, and less than 1,000 Albanians, while the Cretans, 
much discouraged, only mustered for Omar Pasha about 1,500, though 
by pressure this number was increased considerably in subsequent opera- 
tions. Omar Pasha brought 15,000 regular reinforcements, known, while 
good authority puts the number of his army at commencing operations at 
60,000 regular and irregular, of which 45,000 were regulars. To-day the 
Egyptians, reduced to between 5,000 and 6,000, have received orders to 
return to Egypt; and Omar Pasha nearly a month since stated his total 
force at 23,000, while a colonel who followed his campaign declared to me 
that there were actually less than 20,000 fit for service. Battalions which 
came here about 900 strong are reduced to two or three hundred, in one 
case to 92, and another to 185, mostly by sickness. 

The Cretans have lost, according to the largest native estimate, 2,500 
men killed or dead of their wounds, while of the volunteers a thousand 
will probably cover the loss in dead, and these mainly from hardships 
which they cannot bear as the Cretans can. For this reason the Provisional 
Government desires the recall to Greece of most of the volunteers, as cost- 
ing more to maintain them with less efficiency. 

With successful running of the blockade, and absence of discouraging 
diplomatic pressure, the Cretans can hold out long enough to ruin the 
‘Turkish empire, and a letter received here from Coroneas day before yester- 
day declares their ability to weather through till next summer without 
much doubt or weakening if the transport of the non-combatants is con- 
tinued. 

Have I contributed to elucidate the dark point? Shall I put it stronger 
by saying, as 1 do most confidently, that the Cretan insurrection was never 
stronger than now, and that it will only die from want of sympathy and 
supplies’? It is wofully in need of organization, but not of vitality. 


Correspondence. 


GREENBAOKS. 
To THE Eprror or Tuk Nation: 


Sin: Frequent expressions of opinion indicate that there are many people 
who cannot see the justice of the conclusions announced in the answer to 
«“ D. W.,” in your last issue. You say that “ to declare that on and after a 
certain date all contracts should ke made payable in coin ” would occasion 
‘a prodigious fall in their (greenbacks’) value, or, as it is more commonly 
called, a rise in gold,” and the context indicates your opinion that this 
derangement of values would be permanent. I, for one, would be glad to 
know more fully the arguments which support such a conclusion, and will 
state the principal considerations which seem to me to justify the opposite 
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| theory, in the hope that if they are unsound you will think it worth while 
| to point out their defects. 

The market value of a promissory note is determined by three elements : 

ist, The public estimate of the solvency of its maker. 

2d, The time that must elapse before it matures. 

3d, The ruling rate of interest. 

There seems to be no consideration other than these affecting the value 
of a United States promissory note. It is true that on one of them there is 
no time of maturity stated, but there is a public estimate of the probable 
time of maturity, and this estimate has the practical influence on the value 
of the note that a definite statement of the time has upon that of an ordi- 
dary note. Moreover, it may appear to be a separate element of value that 
the United States note is universally known in the market, but reflection 
shows that that is merely an ingredient of the “ public estimate of the sol- 
vency of its maker.” 

If, now, the three elements above stated are all genuine, and are the only 
genuine elements entering into the value of a greenback, it is not easy to see 
how the value of a greenback can be altered by declaring that “on and 
after a certain date all contracts should be made payable in coin.” 

It is true that the greenbacks would no longer be used as a circulating 
medium so far as the transfer of actual “ money” is concerned, but this is 
only one function of a circulating medium, and whatever material performs 
that function is only one of a vast number of circulating mediums: every- 
thing, in fact, which ever changes hands is more or less of one. Having 
regard to vast operations, United States notes (bonds) which are not a legal 
tender probably are a more important circulating medium than those which 
are. Acknowledging, then, that the greenback’s value as a circulating 
medium would be lessened by its unavailability in minor transactions, it 
still is evident that it would retain a large portion of that special value in 
its availability for the larger operations. The portion lost, then, would be 
but a very trifling part of the whole value of the note. 

Accepting the hypothesis already indicated, the only objection that seems 
at all formidable against taking from the greenback its availability as a legal 
tender for any but existing contracts, arises from the danger ofa “ mo- 
nopoly price” being created in gold by its present holders. There is much 
that is fallacious in the formidable appearance that this objection at first 
presents. 

The Government holds fully one-third of all the gold in the country, and 
its influence would be cast against a monopoly price. 

The only new use, and consequently the only new value for gold, would 
be that of an instrument in the small class of transactions performed with 
actual money. How small that is will be realized by any one reflecting how 
our banks were overloaded with gold before the war, and how the European 
banks are overloaded with it now. 

People with greenbacks standing to their credit in bank would have to 
obtain permission to draw their checks payable in gold, and to have them 
charged at the ruling premium. These checks would be deposited by those 
receiving them as gold. The banks would exchange them at the clearing- 
houses and settle their balances either in gold or in any other commodity 
agreed upon. The amount of gold needed to settle such balances would be 
very small. There would undoubtedly be people who would insist on 
changing all their greenback credits into gold credits at once, and so pro- 
duce a temporary fall in the price of greenbacks, just as there is always a 
temporary fall produced in the price of any commodity when a large por- 
tion of the holders wish to dispose of it at the same time. But thie fall 
would not be permanent, and there would undoubtedly be other people who 
would realize that the ability of the United States to pay that portion of its 
promissory notes had not in any way been affected, and that, consequently, 
| the promissory notes had not been so changed in value as to make it wise 

| to sell them at a depreciated price. Such people might be forced to let their 
persons go at a sacrifice, unless notice were given long enough before 
| obliging contracts to be made in gold to enable the spasm of the timid to 
| vent itself and leave room for the actual ratio of values to return. 

The national banks would, of course, have just as many greenbacks as 
now to meet their notes with, but they would be led, for convenience’ sake, 
gradually to cancel enough of their circulation to make their remaining 
notes equal in value to gold. If the ratio of the value of the gold dollar to 
the national bank dollar were that of 150 to 100—thatis, 3 to 2—the banks 
would cancel one-third of their circulation as fast as possible. Their profit 
on the remaining two-thirds would, of course, be the same that it was on 
the original amount, but it would be expressed in a smaller number of units, 
each unit being a gold dollar instead of a paper dollar. 

Now, if the theories expressed above are a web of fallacies, they are 








such plausible fallacies that they have misled a good many people, and 
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it would not be an entire waste of time for you to point out where they 
lurk. Bu. 


New York, September 9, 1867 


| We spoke in the article referred to, and perhaps ought to have 
spoken more distinctly, of the greenbacks ceasing to be “ legal tender” 
without any provision being made for their redemption; that is, with- 
out their “ being redeemed, in coin, or something being done to 


inspire general confidence that the Government would pay them in coin | 


when called upon.” This confidence does not now completely exist— 
witness the premium ‘on gold. There is a certain amount of con- 
fidence always in inconvertible paper, but never complete confidence 
such as a man has in notes which he knows he can carry to the bank 
and turn into specie. The great ground we have now for hoping 
for a speedy redemption of the greenbacks is the public impatience 
under the fluctuations and uncertainty of the currency. Drive the 
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frugality’ of the people, or rather their absolute inability to buy more 
When production is sufficiently checked, prices will inevitably rise again, 
unless prevented by a timely contraction of paper credit. 

The only way to have always money enough for the wants of the people 
is to have real money, which, like all other merchandise, will be produced, 
imported, exported, and kept in circulation as the community may require 
Paper which can always be exchanged for specie, and such only, will main 
tain a uniform value. When we are poor we shal! have less of it, and 
when we are rich we shall have more. Now, we may lose half our wealth 
and yet must continue to have as many doijlars nominally as before—but is 
it not evident that half their value would be gone * 

At present we are like a man with a dislocated limb. A short period of 
vigorous but not intolerable pressure would restore us to comfort and 
healthy activity. But if we wait for the limb to grow naturally into its 
place, we may wait for ever. .& & 


Boston, October 9, 1867 


greenbacks out of circulation; that is, force people to pay their debts | 


in specie only, and you remove this stimulus to redemption at one 


blow. The greenbacks then become simply Government notes bearing | 


no interest, and which nobody is interested in having paid off except 
the few holders who happened to be caught with them on their hands, 


and, in the general rush to get rid of them, these holders would prob- | 


ably at last be persons who bought them for a trifle, and against whose 


claims to payment in full the same arguments would be used that | 


General Butler is now using against the bondholders. How probable 
it would be that, under these circumstances, the greenbacks would, like 


the Continental currency and the French assignats, “ fade into nothing- | 


ness,” it does not need much reflection to see. All these objections are, 
of course, obviated by making the greenbacks convertible into bonds, 
and fixing a date for their redemption in specie on their ceasing to be 
legal tenders. Robbing them of their legal-tender character without 
some such provision as this would, as we have said, be a swindle— 
not the common vulgar swindle of the police courts, to be sure, but 
one of the veiled high political swindles by which the history of nearly 
every public debt in the world has been marked. The danger of “a 
monopoly price in gold” is a bugbear. Gold coin, like every other 
commodity, goes wherever there is a market for it, without any help 
from government. If we wanted it here for currency, it would come 
back from abroad as readily as it went away when we ceased to want 
it, without any special exertion on anybody’s part.—Ep, Nation. 


“CONTRACTION.” 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


The strictures and assertions of your correspondent, “A. Lamb "(in THE 
Nation of Oct. 3), however modest in tone and courteous in style, are want- 
ing in the basis of fact which alone could give them value. Personality, 
misrepresentation, and unproved assertion are a poor substitute for argu- 
ment. The only reply necessary is a simple contradiction. 


But for the benefit of your more candid readers I would add a brief 


explanation. At the close of the war there was a general but unfounded 
expectation of a permanent decline of prices and of an early return to specie 
payments. Consequently prices did decline very greatly, speculation ceased, 
and currency became redundant. A great contraction was thus practically 
effected, and at that time the Government, by selling long bonds and with- 


drawing from circulation the greenbacks received for them, could have | 


made that contraction permanent, and continued the process until by this 
time specie might have been at par. 
Unfortunately, this was not done. The currency lay idle only until its 
holders could find borrowers to use it, and its available amount became 
,Jargely augmented by the substitution of compound interest notes in the 
bank reserves. The result was that business was greatly overdone, and 
after a season of expansion and enormous profits came a glut, a reaction, 


and a gradual decline, but not in the necessaries of life, which, until lately, | 


were higher than ever. Now they are slowly and stubbornly yielding to 
the pressure of necessity. Why is money (or what passes for money) 
scarce but because it is wanted to enable holders to keep their goods out 
of market? Let it become as “easy ” as it was in 1865, and what would be 
the price of flour ? 

It is true that prices of many things Lave declined a good deal during 
the last year, though much less at retail than at wholesale, but this is | 
merely the effect of the reaction I have described, and of the commendable ! 


WHAT ARE THE FAOTS ? 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


The point made by Judge Farrer is one of too much importance to be 
overlooked or set aside by the usual display of party logic. The Constitu 
tion, which was made expressly for human liberty, either establishes and 
| perpetuates human slavery or it does not. Judge Farrer maintains that it 
/ does not; and THE NATION of the 26th of September says that this posi 
| tion “is in direct opposition to the views of every tribunal that has adminis 


| 
| 


~~ 


| tered justice in this country since 1787. 
Now, this statement, even if it were a fact, would not prove that the 
| Constitution favors slavery any more than a simple declaration would prove 
that Jeffreys was a righteous judge. But the statement is not true. I! 
| is altogether too vague to serve as an element in an accurate deduction 

We are willing to admit that that peculiar “ administration of justice 
called the Dred Scott decision was, in sad verity, “in direet opposition" to 
the views of Judge Farrer, but, fortunately to our credit as a nation, that 
decision stands almost alone in the history of our jurisprudence since 1787 

We admit, also, that under the Constitution a fugitive from labor was 
to be returned to his master; but this no more obliged the Government to 
maintain slavery than the returning ef a rebel soldier to the chief of rebels 
obliged it to maintain rebellion. 

The altering of the Constitution for abolishing slavery, the leading 
| trait of the war administration of the Government, was a timid and impoli 


| tic concession to rebellion, a desecration of the Constitution, and a dishonor 
to the character of its framers. If that instrument would not suffice to bind 
the contracting parties to the abolition of slavery, then mere words wil! not 
bind men to anything, and a reign of force is already inaugurated. 

J. W. PHenrs 





| BRATTLEBORO’, Vermont, October 11, 1867. 
(It seems from the foregoing as if we did not make much progress 
|in making ourselves understood by General Phelps. We are going tu 
make one more trial. 
Sir Matthew Hale’s attempt to prove the existence of witcheraft by 
pointing to the existence of an act of Parliament against it was absurd, 
| because it simply amounted to this: The departure from the estab 
‘lished order of nature implied in the existence of witches must take 
| place because the several hundred gentlemea composing the Parliament 
| of England evidently believe that it does take place. But the Parlia 
ment of England was not intended to be, and could not be, an inter- 
| preter of the laws of nature, and had no better means of judging of thi 
| possibilities of the unseen world than Hale himself. The Constitution 
of the United States, however, like all human expression of thought, 
is liable to a variety of interpretations. Knowing this, the framers of 
the Constitution appointed an official interpreter of it called the 
Supreme Court, whose decisions were to be legally binding, whether 
the nation chose to obey them or not. Now, the Supreme Court lias al! 
along interpreted the Constitution one way, Judge Farrer interprets it 
another; the Supreme Court may be wrong and Judge Farrer right ; 
but in weighing these two authorities we conceive that of the Supreme 
Court to be the weightier, agg, moreover, it is a legal authority, whic’: 
| Judge Farrer is not. The Court of Appeals of this State may any day 
misinterpret an act of the Legislature; but any interpretation the court 
has upheld for eighty years is more likely to be the true interpretation, 
according to all known canons of interpretation, than any new one furs 
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nished by any lawyer, however able. The question is not one of “ fact,” what Bentham calls “ deontology:” what is in the Constitution is a 

and when General Phelps says that what was said in Tuk Narion of question of positive law to be settled by judicial interpretation, and it 

° a . ° : ° pth : “ : 

Sept. 26 * is not true,” he begs the question, This is the very thing he can be settled in no other way. General Phelps seems not to have a 

hus to prove. General Phelps is evidently blind to the distinction—a very clear conception of what the Dred Scott decision was. What the 

most important one in political dliscussions—between what ought to be Court actually decided in that ease has not been legally disputed. The 
. bw] - ” s 


and what is, and yet they constitute two separate branches of leqis- outcry against the jadgment was, apart from its animus, due to the 





lative science. What ought to be in the Constitution is a question of | fact that it passed upon a point which was not before it—Ep, Nation 
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BREAKING AWAY; or, The Fortunes of a J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Student. By OLiver Optic. 16mo, 8 illustrations, ; Lo ya ‘ 
#1 Da] ‘ PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND I¥ PORTERS 
a - Philadelphia. 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Young : 
America in Ireland and Scotland. By O.tver Optic. A NEW TREATISE ON INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY, 
H illustrated, $1 50, i ha 
Rg THE INTERFERENCE THEORY OF 
CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, God Helps | COVERRMENT 
Those Who Try to Help Themselves. By May Man- 
NERING, a popular contributor to “ Oliver Optic’s | 
Magazine.”’ 16mo, illustrated, $1. 


ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in the viduals. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

World. By Rosa AnspoTt Parker, author of * Jack a - 

of All Trades,” 16mo, illustrated, $1. RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
SEEK AND FIND; or, The Adventures of | CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. $1 50. 

a Smart Boy. By O.tver Optic, 16mo, 8 illustra-|] THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR. By 


4 


By Cuar.es Astor Bris Ten. 


A volume on the growing tendency of legislation to in- 
terfere with the business and personal conduct of indi- 


tions, $1 25. Apour. $1 50. 

THE RED CROSS; or, Young America in FATHERS AND SONS. A Russian Novel. $1 50. 
England and Wales. By OLtver Optic. I6mo, illus-! Copies of any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on 
trated, $1 50. receipt of the price. 


TOMMY HICKUP;; or, A Pair of Blac k . ve 
By Rosa AppoTtr PaRKER. 16mo, illustrated, 
EKKOES FROM KENTUCKY. A new hind 
by Perro_eum V. Nassy, P.M. (which is Postmaster). 
DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTH. 
ER’S. By Sopute May, author of “Little Prudy | 
Stories.”* 1 vol. crown Svo, pp. 455, cloth, $2 50. 
BACON'S ESSAYS, with Archbishop Whate-| «This work, we presume, Mr. Parsons considers the 
ly’s Annotations. A new edition, with Notes and a | 


Glosearial Indes By FRANKLIN Fiske Heanp, of the | ‘a : : 
Boston Bar | itis no ignoble crown llistorical Magazis 


8. | LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
* 151 Broome Street, N. Y. 
| 


DEUS HOMO. 


By THEOPHILUS PARSONS 


crowning labor of his life, and it must be admitted that 


*,* For sale by all bookse!lers, and sent by mail post: | NICHOLS & NOYES, Boston; C, SCRIBNER & CO., 


d, on receipt ef price | D, APPLETON & CO., New Yor! 
' ©. 8. REYER © SHANDLER 
i ee ~ HED AME, Pty tsliahoys, pe aiigie mt 
th ‘Wrehind im WHYALE Wdenn’ | det ta Awe AMMEAEE 


“Cecil Casticmaine’s Gage,” etc. 12mo, cloth, price 


{. 


Just PUBLISHED : 
PROF. WHITNEY ON LANGUACE. 
— AGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 


#UAGE, Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Lin- 
guistic Science. By Wittiam Dwieut WaHiItTNey, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages in Yale College. One vol. crown 8vo, price 





Professor Whitney aims in this volume to placeina 
clearly comprehensible form, before the English reader 
and student, all the principal facts regarding language— 
its nature and origin, its growth, its classifications, its 
ethnological bearing, its value to mau. In discussing 
these themes, he combines a strictly logical plan and sci- 
entific method with a popular style of treatment. Tech- 
nical and metaphysical phraseolozy is avoided as much 
as possible: the progress of the argument is always from 
that which is weil known or obvious to that which is 
more obscure or difficult. As a popular treatise upon a 
subject which is every day attracting more careful and 
earnest attention, Professor Whitney’s work has no supe- 
rior. 


A NEW WORK BY FROUDE: 


SHORT STUDIES ON CREAT SUB- 
JECTS. 
By J. A. Froupe, author of the History of England. 
1 vol. crown 8yvo, price $3. 

The essays collected in this volume comprise all Mr. 
‘roude’s contributions to current periodical literature 
during the last few years. Among the subjects discussed 
are *“* The Science of History, ie Times of Erasmus 
and Luther,” * England’s Forgotten Worthies,” etc., etc. 
All the papers are characterized by that brilliaut, pictur- 
esque, and fascinating style which has made Froude’s 
fiistory of England so widely popular. 


99 os Et 





FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. From the 4th 
London edition. In 10 vols. crown Svo, $3; in half 


calf, extra, per volume, $5. 





DAY’S COMPOSITION, RHETORIC, 
AND LOCC. 

ELEMENTS oF LOGIC. By Henry N. Day, 
author of ‘* Art of Rhetoric,” “ Rhetorical Praxis,” 
ete. 1 vol. 12mo0, price $1 50. 

THE ART OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
Professor Henry N. Day. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 

THE ART OF DISCOURSE. A System of Rhe- 
toric adapted for use in Colleges and Academies, and 
also for private study. By Professor Henry N. Day. 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50 





Copies of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
(54 Broadway, New York. 
PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


Imitations of Oil Paintings, 


Published by 


a PRAHG & C89 


Aig Gt pPrariea & ‘Ss MRA PAS Aaa 
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NEW LAW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS 


IN PRESS AND PREPARATION, 
BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


LAW 


Boston, 
AND ForeIGN BooksELLERS 
TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES. A Treatise 


the Law of Trusts and Trustees. By J. W. Perny. 


on 


GREENLEAF’S TREATISE ON THE LAW 
OF EVIDENCE. Vols. II. and III. New editio 
Edited by I. F. Reprieip, LL.D _ y ready. 

UNITED STATES COMME LL DIGEST, 
A Digest of the United States Statutes relating to 
Revenue, Commerce, Navigation, and the Curr 


embracing all the Statutes now in force, chroi 
cally arranged. 
auspices of the Treasury 
Heri. Nearly ready. 


AVERY AND HOBBS’S BANKRUPT 


Prepared under the s 
Department. By Lewis 


OF 1867, compared with the Act of 1541, the 

Bankrupt Law, and the Insolvent Law of Massa 
chusetts. With a Digest of the Decisio of the 
Courts of the United States, the several States, and 
of England. With Forms of Proceeding. Nearly 


ready. 
ANGELL’S TREATISE ON THE LAW CON- 


CERNING THE LIABILITIES AND RIGHTS O} 
COMMON CARRIERS. Fourth edition. Revised 
and corrected. By Joun Latunor. Nearly ready 


PARSONS'S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF 
MARINE INSURANCE AND GENERAL AVERAGE 
2 vols. Svo. 


GRAY’S REPORTS of 


Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Supreme Judicial Court of Ma 
chusetts. Vol. XV. 
UNITED STATES DIGEST.  Divest of tl 
Decisions of the Courts of Common Law 
miralty in the United States. Vo!l. XXI\ 


MASSACHUSETTS PRACTICE, Practice in 
the Civil Courts of Massachusetts. 
the Suffolk Bar. 


SPRAGUE’S DECISIONS in Admiralty and 
Maritime Cases in the District Court of { d 


States for the District of Massachusetts 


STORY'S COMMENTARIES ON ‘bhi LAW 


OF PROMISSORY NOTES, and Guarantees of Notes 
and Checks on Banks and Bankers. With Occasional 
Illustrations from the Commercial Law of the Nations 
of Continental Europe. Sixth edition. Revised an: 
corrected by J. W. Perry. 

CLIFFORD’S REPORTS of Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the First Circuit. Vol. I 

MAY’S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF IN- 


SURANCE, as applicable to Fire, Li 
other Risks not Maritime. 
CONFLICT OF DECISIONS in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the First Circuit, and 
in the Superior Court of Judicature of New Uamp 
shire, under the Bankrupt Act of Is41. 
PERKINS'S TREATISE ON 
TIONS AND AWARDS. 
ANGELL’S TREATISE 


fe, Accide 


ut, and 


ARBITRA- 


ON TIDE 


and on the Common Law of Water Courses. New 
edition. Edited and enlarged by Hon. J. C. PerKkiys 
ANGELL AND DURFEE’S TREATISE ON 
THE LAW OF HIGHWAYS. New edition. Edited 


by Hon. G. F. CHoare. 
LAW OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
TEE INSURANCE. By 


AND GUARAN 


; 


ABBOT, SMITH, and STEVEN 


WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO MERI- 
CAN LAW, designed as a First Book for Stude: 
Fifth edition. Revised and enlarged 

BLAKE'S TREATISE ON THE LAY 
CORPORATION: Preeenting » Mod 
Parporgiions 4a Daw held in ie + eet ten te 
fae tates be W thin ab Hil tet & 


ana fia nin nieny MP ies Wh 


WATERS, | 


The 


30 CENTS A MONTH, 


Nation. 
$3 50 A YEAR. 


THE SUNDAY MACAZINE. 








| 





THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Eprror. 

Three and a half years ago, Dr. gue -by order of | 
his medical advisers—resiyned his charge of first minis- 
ter in Free St. George’s Church, Edi nbure th. The disease 
which preve Dr hrie from preaching from the 
pal did i power of teaching through the 
press, | d ntl osul more time to devote to 
literary la . ix months after resiguing to his form: 
col 1 charge in the church, the publication of | 
THE St NDAY Maa AZINE Was begun under his editors ship, | 
and durit t Se ee eee eee it has con 
tinued to ease in popularity, till it now stands first 
among religious magazines 

The new volume of THe SUNDAY MAGAZINE will com- 

ence with the October pant. and will contain the follow- 

gy new and t tT ser ~ 

PHE SEABOA RD p AR ISH. ‘By the author of * * Annals 
fa Q t Neighbornood, *Alee Forbes," ete 

Comment n the October part. 
ie TES" AMENT CHARACTERS. By THomas Gutu 
DD 
THE, R ELIGIOUS LIFE. In Hymns and Carols and 
= tv the Mistress of a Household 
OCCUP IONS OF \ RETIRED LIFE. By Epwarp 
G7ARR rT. 
OUT Ol IE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Prof. 
IsLAY BURNS 

SAVING ENON VLED¢ By Tuomas Guturige, D.D., 
and W.G,. BLAIKIE DD. 

ST RARAe & CO., Publishers, 
Ludgate Mill, London 
Special A its for » United States, 
CGCEORCE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
1.6 Broome Street, New York, 
by whom Subscribers’ names will be received. 
5% CENTS A MONTH, $3 A YEAR. 
re  ) 
4 co =) R ‘A D W A 7s 
LONDON AND New York, 

The October Number contains: 

1, BREAKSPEARE; or, THE FORTUNES OF A} 
FREE LANCE, By the author of “Guy Living 
stone.’ Chaps. VI. to TX. With full-page illustra 
te ty ar ler 

2, CROQI j By W GILBERT. With six illustra- 
M BROWN ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
I \RTHUR I HLEY 

OND THOUGH By F.C. BurNaNnp. Chaps 
ICHOLAS AT TH EXPOSTTION, With a 
i by W. Brunte 

6. A LNT {ik Br ¢ omnes > 

i. COULEL DE ROSE li. Rippet 

& THE \ ER-LINK OF "EUROPE AND AMERIC 
By C. \ Dentson, late United States Cousul for 

British Guin 

9 ANONYMOUS i UMI By Joun HOLuingsueap 

0. HOLLAND HOUSE By tt v.Jd.C. M. Bettew. With 
" tratic by R. CL Hulme 

11. SONG “ MARY O'MAKA By Samvurn Loy 

NEW BOOKS. 
OCTOBER 15, 1867. 

1. THE CHA FABRE CON Ieee By Ros- 

ERT ‘TOM hel ud edition, crown Svo , Cloth, price 
‘The whole book is thoroughly entertaining, and as 
ht and sparklir ind whelesome as the wine of which 

t chiefiy t sa Lo kvamines 
2. CURIOUS MY PHS OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES. By 8S. Barnina-GovLp, M A Second E: glist 
edit Revised dillystrated. Crown svo, cloth, 
bevelled bourds, price #1 50 
‘Thi Ledition has been considerably enlarged 
ivat been taken of additional matter sup 
plied s of t » ok in The Quarterly Review, 

/ A m. The Church Times, ec ‘The * Fatality 
of Nambers’? have been objected to as a myth, has been 

elegated to ul i nd its place supplied by an 

rticle on *S) Patrick urgatory The Preface 

I PTs 8 WMIDT, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Post Svo, cloth, 
rie ™ ) 

Mr. ‘l " 2s ssful in his short stories as it 

3 d his « ~ | Chi ‘ ) 

ipset is ss ‘ ng § ally 

i: Fi ROMANCE OF CHARITY By Joun 
i I t ‘ wi 44 me, ele 
” , bn d with embiematical side 
desig Millais’s picture of The Good 
Sama ives, price $2 50 

*.* This ok w { nd to contain the substance 
of the la vork, “Six Mouths among the Charities of 

ro ; y the ithor. 

» THE BIBLE HISTORY OF THE HOLY 
LAND By tl i or DD.. F.S.A. New 
Civic : merous wood + ee 

: ss i cloth, gilt edg op vy e $3 5 
Ay f ‘ » may be had of the Gockostlers. 
t ’ fT 5 th 
f prios by th 
HSH aouT .#Oue - &ONS, 


ar? Be ¢cuitth whe vans 


} 


| 


|THE CHILD'S 


| 
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JAMES MILLER, 


BROADWAY, 


| Publisher of the Best Collection of Ju- 


venile Books, 


Has now ready the following New Books 1 . bea 
tifully illustrated and bound in extra ¢ 
colors 

|THE AMERICAN BoY’'s LIFE OF WASHING 
TON, By Mrs. ANNA M, Ilyps. $1 2 

THRILLING INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HIS 
TORY ; being a Selecth ioft most | tant al 
Interesting Kven Compi , 11 t at 
proved authorities. By J. W Bar IER. $1 40 

AUNT CARRIE’S STORY BOOh or ¢ i 


Boys and Girls. $12 
HOME 
$1 50 


STORY BOON 
NES STRICKLAND. 


|SUNBEAM STORIES. By t! Author « \ 
Trap to Catcha Sunbear etc.. 4 > 
}TOM RANDALL; or, Thi Way To Success. A 
Book for Boys. By ALFRED OLDFELLOW. & 
“THE HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MER 
TON. By Tuomas Day Lm « 
$1 


Also, the following LIBRARIES 
THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY 5 vols 


taining—Tom Randall, Curious 8 
Angel, Aunt Carrie's Story Le ‘ i 
and his Dog 
|THE HISTORICAL LIBRARY D1 an 
Containing—Thrilling Incidents in A 
ry, Stories of Good and Great M \ i 
Lite of Washington, Men Who Ha i 
tory of Sandford and Mert 
UNCLE JOHN'S LIBRARY ~ ) 
ontalubing Unele Jat e St v i ( ( 
Pet les trom Jorden, B i 
etwas Seg \ 2 } 
Philip Gray, or Three - 
\ DD 
BR 
NOV } N 
Riverside Magazine { Youn 
r cial 
®Cvop . 
Iwo I i ‘ 
rHE NOV il N 
Ja a) tl ke = M ‘ N 
cesses, and w I vi \ 
which We Speak: Two I ike ‘ 
Weeks: | le Silas at | \\ 
Wirt Sikes; Stories from Sh \ 
the Trees: November, | \ 
My Little Banty, by M. 1 
aud Dora, Part Lo; Ror ss 
the Ape, by \ x Mc ache; ) 
Goose, ** To Bed o | Saye l ‘ " 
by Cc. R. M ton; I 1 ( \ 
War with Turkey, a ser nN 
land Hop; 
TERMS O}F i Ki 
S2 ™) a year, In advance; three ; : biz 
copies, $10; ten copies, $20, au eXtra cupy gratis; » 
gie copies, 25 cents, 
Specimen copics of the first 
paid, on receipt of 20 cents 
All Booksellers and News 
Maga ine, 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Rs 
150 Broome St nN \ 
PARIS EXPOSITION 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDE! 
EYRE & ge Mae Ae canetncaging 
Have just received an ext ive v 
known ounde ei l idiot scf 
The Bible, American Episc opal Prayer- 


Books, and Church Services, 


y end ¢ als t f 
sizes type and « i D 
‘ 
i 
; ‘ 
Peairee mistee® wath i- , 


naa Pp aie hs ait 4, 


; 
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REMARKABLE TRIALS OF ALL COUNTRIES: 


WITH = AND SPEECHES OF COUNSEL, CONTAINING THRILLING NARRATIVES OF FACT FROM | 


The Nation. 





[Oct. 24, 1867 








‘HE COURT-ROOM ; ALSO, HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF WONDERFUL EVENTS. 
Compiled by THOS. DUNPHY and THOS. J. CUMMINS. 


This work will be ready about the 1st of November. 


printed octavo pages, neatly bound in cloth, price $3 50. 


glance at the contents will give a better idea of the merits of the work than any lengthened statement. 
volume must not alone prove of deep interest to the legal profession, but to the public at large. 


It will contain some four hundred and fifty handsomely | 


among the cases selected are those of Richard P. Robinson for the murder of Helen Jewett, and John C. Colt 
for that of Samuel Adams. The peculiar atrocity of those cases, and the prominent parties who figured in connec- 
tion with the trials, cannot fail to render the details herein given of marked interest to the community. 


The reading of Lamartine’s * History of Charlotte Corday" (who killed Marat), and of Richard 
account of the “ Burning of the Sheas,”’ excite the deepest sympathies of the reader. 


In the trial of Henry and John Sheares in Ireland, in 1798, for high treason, the speeches of Curran and Plun- 


kett are given in full 


The speech of Mr. Charles Phillips, in defending Francois Benjamin Courvoisier, for the murder of Lord Wil- | 
liam Russell in London, is also given in full. This speech created much criticism on the part of the English press, | 
in consequence of the fact that Mr, Phillips was well aware of his client's guilt at the time he delivered the address. | 
As a piece of oratory, and as showing how far counsel can go in advocating the cause of their clients, the speech is | © 


invalnable to the legal profession. 


; : PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
1. THE MURDER OF HELEN JEWETT. Sketch of the eventful Life and Career of the murdered Woman—Her 
History in Boston, New York, and other places—Her Meeting with Richard P. Robinson—Account of 


their Career—The Murder—Trial of Robinson—Full Report of the Evidence, with Speeches of Couneel, | 


ete.—Public Excitement. 


2. JOHN C, COLT. His Trial and Conviction for the Murder of Samuel Adams in 1841—Sketch of the Murderer 
and his Victim—The Evidence for and against the Prisoner in full—Exciting Incidents of the Trial—The 
Ifead_ of the murdered Man exhibited in open Court—Interesting Examination of Colt’s Mistress, Caro- 
line Henshaw—The Verdict—Attempt to Release Colt from Jail—Incidents of his Prison Life, etc., etc. 

3. CHARLOTTE MARIANE D’ARMANS CORDAY.—The Assassination of Marat, the leading spirit of the French 


Revolutionary Party of 1793, by Charlotte Corday—Lamartine’s History of the Life, Trial, and Execution of 


the French Heroine. 


HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES.—Their Trial, Conviction, and Execution for High Treason in Ireland in 1798 


Sketch of the Patriots—Full Account of their Trial at Dublin—The Prisoners prosecuted by Attorney- 
General Toler, afterwards the notorious Lord Norbury -Eloquent Speeches of John Philpot Curran and 
Lord Plunkett in Defence of the Prisonere—Touching Letters of John Sheares to his Mother and Sister pre- 
vious to Exccution—The Final Scene—Harrowing Incidents at the Scaffold—Extraordinary Appearance of 
the Bodies on being viewed some years after in the vaults of St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, etc. 


. THE BURNING OF THE SHEAS.—Terrible Agrarian Outrage committed in Ireland in 1821—Eighteen Human 


Beings Burned to Death in their own House--—Singular Circumstances attending the detection of the Cul- 
prita—An Eye-witness to the Scene keeps the Secret Sixteen Months— Trial and Execution of the Murderers 
—Richard Lalor Shiel’s graphic history of the Tragedy, and Speech at Clonmel in relation thereto, etc., etc. 

6. THE MURDER OF LORD RUSSELL, The Murder of Lord William Russell by Francois Benjamin Courvoisier 
Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Culprit—His Confession—Great Speech of Mr. Charles Phillips 


for the Defence, ete. 
7. THE MURDER OF THE DUCHESS OF PRASLIN. 


Murder of the Duchess of Praslin by her Husband—Ex- 


amination of the Accused before the French Court—The Domestic Difficulties of the Family—Eloquent 
Letters of the Duchess to the Duke—Suicide of the Culprit, etc., etc. 


Ox 


William Corder 


eet tet th 
3 


4. A VICTIM OF JUDICIAL MURDER. 
Orders solicited. Agents Wanted. 


. EARL FERRERS. _ Trial, Conviction, and Execution of Earl Ferrers for the Murder of his Steward. 
. THE RED BARN TRAGEDY. Murder of Maria Martin - Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Assassin, 


MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. The Poisoner—Her Trial and Execution. 
. WRONGFUL EXECUTION. Wrongful Execution of a Father for the Murder of his Daughter. 
2. THOMAS GEDLEY, who was Executed on account of his Resemblance to another. 
3. SAWNEY DEANE. The Scottish Robber, Murderer, and Cannibal. 


DIOSSY & COCKCROFT, 


LAW PUBLISHERS, 71 NASSAU STREET, Corner of John, N. Y. 


A. SIMPSON & CO. 

Publish the following interesting and important Works: 

THE SAYINGS OF DR. BUSHWHACKER 
AND OTHER LEARNED MEN. By F.S. Cozzens. 
Price $1 50. 

A TREATISE ON EMOTIONAL DISEASES 
OF THE SYMPATHETIC SYSTEM OF NERVES. 
By Witt1am Murray, M.D., etc., Price $1 50. 

SIX LECTURES ON HYSTERIA. By F. 8. 
Sxey. F.R.S., ete. Price $1 50. 

FATHER TOM AND THE POPE. With an 
Introduction by F. 8S. Cozzens, Esq. 200 copies only 
printed. Edition de luxe. Price $2 50 to sub- 
scribers. IN PRESS : 

THE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF THE 
FEMALE SEXUAL ORGANS. By Prof. Jutius 
Kios. Translated by Drs. Kammirer and Dawson. 
Vol. 1—Diseases of the Uterus. Price $3 50. Ready 
Nov. 1. 

SLAVE SONGS OF THE SOUTH. With 
Music attached. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
LARYNGOSCOPY AND RHINOSCOPY. By An- 
TOINE RurpaNneER, M.D. Ready Nov. 1. 


LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 





By an 


Officer of the U.S. Army. Price $150. Ready Dec.1. | 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., ‘0 Duane Street. 
““CARMINA YALENSIA,”’ 


\ new Collection of College Songs and Music, as stmg by 
the students of American Colleges, with Piano-forte Ac- 
companiments, containing all the old popular and stand- 
ard college songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto 
published. The famous ** Wooden Spoon Lanciers” and 
the “Song of the Spoon,” also the celebrated ‘* Christ- 
mas Anthem,” as sung by the Beethoven Society of Yale, 
are included in this collection. 


Bound in extra cloth, price $1 50. 
Sent to any address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
celpt of price 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
es PUBLISHERS, 
229 Broadway, New York 


Now REapy: 


MODERN PALMISTRY; 


OR, 
THE BOOK OF THE HAND. 


Chiefly according to the system of D’Arpentigney and 
Desparrolles ; with some account of the Gipsies. 


By A. R. CRAIG, M.A. 
With Illustrations. In one vol. 12mo, price $1 7%. 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


THE STUDENT'S EXPERIMENT 


Is a Bi-Monthly Journal published hy the members of the 
Adelphi Society of Jefferson Liberal Institute, Jefferson, 


Wis. It is a large quarto, of eight page-, and will be | 
printed on good book paper in a neat manner. It is in | 


its second year, and has a good and efficient corps of 
editors, who are determined to make it a success. Sub- 


scribe for it at once. and, by thus doing, assist tue So- | 
, ciety in procuring a library and reading-room. 


Price 50 cents a year inadvance. Sample copy, 10 cents. 


Address 
‘“* THE STUDENT'S EXPERIMENT,” 
Jefferson, Wis. 
Gro. W. Cooke, Editor in Chief, 


LIBRARY ACENCY. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thou- 
sand or single—English or American—for public libraries 


or individuals, on the most favorable terms, according to 
the quantity ordered. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS 
(ForRMERLY C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLP BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (vp stTatrs). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders fof any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style, 


Lalor Shiel’s 





OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


The | DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yors. 


As will be seen, | — 


‘Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of ** Country Lite,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
4i Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and neering 
Works, oe pon — of Towns, Villages, 

meteries, an ens. 
eaataiie , FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 





FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
Ss. GC. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 





WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prinz STREET, NEw YORK, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 


~ CHARLES W. THOMAS, | 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, Ill., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 


Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLAy STREET, NEw York, 


| Regularly imports all the leading Foreign Publications, 


| including Periodicals. 

The following Catalognes of his large and carefully 
| selected Stock may be had gratis on application :—1, 
General Catalogue; 2, Theological; 3, Philological; 4, 
Educational; 5, Scientific; 6, Medical; 7, Catalogue of 
| Periodicals published in Germany, France, and England. 
| *,* All foreign works noticed in Tus Nation kept con- 
stantly on hand or procured to order. 


ee ee eee ae, oe eee ee ee ee ee ee) leo} jes Meel 


Oct. 24, Suwa 


The Nation. 
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LIFE INSURANCE, A SAVINC INSTI- 
TUTION. 


STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


202 Broadway, N. Y. | 


HENRY H. ELLIOTT, PREsIDeEnT. 


TRUSTEES: 


Hon. E. D. MORGAN, U. S. Senator. 

Hon. GEO. QPDYKE, late Mayor of the City of New 
York. 

Hon. HAMILTON FISH, late U. 8. Senator and Gov. of 
New York. 

GOUVR. M. WILKINS, Castle Hill, Westchester. 

LE GRAND LOCKWOOD (Lockwood & Co., Bankers). 

F. A. PALMER, President of Broadway National Bank. 

WM. H. GUION (Williams & Guion). 

J. B. CORNELL (J. B. & W. W. Cornell). } 

E. B. WESLEY, Banker. 

E. H. LUDLOW (E. H. Ludlow & Co.) 

HENRY M. TABER (C. C. & H. M. Taber). 

JAS. L. DAWES, Secretary. 

RICHARD LATHERS, President Great Western Ins. Co. 

I. VAN ANDEN, Proprietor of Brooklyn Zagle. 

WILLIAM PEET (Miller, Peet & Opdyke). 

JNO. G. MEIGGS, Merchant. 

S. T. SCRANTON, President Oxford Iron Co. | 

Cc. ASHWORTH, Banker. | 

THEO. F. RANDOLPH, Coal Merchant. | 

THOS. INGHAM, Metal Merchant. 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR, Merchant. 

WILSON G. HUNT (late W. G. Hunt & Co.) 

EUGENE KELLY (Eugene Kelly & Co.) 

JAS. C. HOLDEN, Iron Merchant. 

HENRY H. ELLIOTT, President. 











This Company has been organized with the view o¢ 
extending every advantage to the ensured which time 
and experience have proven to be just and safe. 

It is a mutual Company purely—all its profits go to the 
ensured. Its stockholders are paid but legal interest, and | 
the interest on its Invested Capital will be appliec to pay | 
dividends on its Stock. 

After two full annual premiums have been paid 





Nothing is or can be Forfeited. 


The most liberal course of business will be extended to 
the ensured, because the Company, and all its profits and 
advantages, are the PROPERTY OF THE ENSURED. 

Its advantages are offered to the poor as well as to the 
rich. Those who are unable to pay yearly or quarterly 
premiums may deposit their little earnings with this 
Company, as a payment on a Life Insurance Policy, and 
in case of death, principal with interest, many times com- 
pounded, will be paid to survivors, 

Savings-Banks pay interest only. This Company will 
pay many dollars for every one paid to it on a Life Insur- 
ance Policy. 

It is a Benevolent Institution in its purest and noblest 
sense. It enables every Husband, Father, Mother, or 
Child, and every “‘ good man,” however poor, * to leave 
an inheritance.” 

It Is THE FRIEND OF THE WIDOW AND FATHERLESS. 

Agents and Canvassers, MaLe and Fema.e, wanted in 
every City and Town in the Country, to whom liberal 
and compensating commissions will he allowed. 

CLERGYMEN and TEACHERs are specially appealed to as 
co-workers. Special terms will be extended to them, so 
that they can secure, with but little labor, an inheritance 
for their families. 

Address the Company personally or by mail. 


JAS. L. DAWES, Secretary, | 
CHARLES WHITE, Superintendent of Agencies. | 


} 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Assets, 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
$2,188,429 20 


New YorK Orrice, 151 Broapway. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 





Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 


States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commis 


LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE D 


sion will be pai 





DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 81, 1986 

AGE. NAME. RESIDENCE, OCCUPATION. Amount 
INSURED 

39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2,000 
22 Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mass., Tailor, 2,150 
35 Chas. 8. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
25 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 5,000 
37 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2,500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me. Master Mariner, 8,000 
23 Edwin H. Rand Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
24 Eden P. Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2,100 
34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
51 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, TL., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 8.000 
31 D. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., Merchant, 8,000 
41 Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2,000 
57 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2,500 
40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa , Drugygist, 3,000 
27 Francis Fischer, Louisville, Ky. Hatter, 5,000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West ag le, <oniae Master Mariner, 1.40 
42 Julius Heimann, New York, N, Y. Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. , Clothing Merchant, 2,000 
26 Philander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
43 Henry Fishback, Carlinville, Ill., Merchant, 3,000 
22 A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1,800 
30 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2,500 
39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, [I1., Cigar Manufacturer, 2,000 
37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Il., Stone Cutter, 2,000 
30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, Il., Wife, 2,000 
35 Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
19 | George H. oom Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
49 Thomas W. Bamis, Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5,000 
38 | Issachai H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., Druggist, 1.40 
2 | Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 8,000 
62 | Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4.000 
30 Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 2,000 

THE MUTUAL MERCANTILE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, PREsIDENT. 


CASH ASSETS 
(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 
Secretaries. 


JOHN M. STUART, 
N 1 A a A RA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 | 
SuRPuivus, JuLy 1, 1866, - 300,000 


| GEO. W. 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850, 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 948 per cent. 
JONATHAN D., STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Assets, Jan. |, 1867. 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 


$1,261,349 


During the past year this Company has paid to ite pol 


icy-holders, 
IN CASH, 


a rebatement on premiums in lieu of scrip equivalent in 
value to an average ecrip dividend of 
TWENTY PER CENT. 

Instead of issuing a ecrip dividend to deaiers, based on 

the principle that all classes of risks are equally proft- 

able, this Company makes such cash abatement or dis- 
count from the current rates, when premiums are paid, 
as the general experience of underwriters will warrant, 
and the net profits remaining at the close of the year will 
be divided to the stockholders. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine 
and Inland Navigation and Transportation Risks, on the 
most favorat e terms, including Risks on Merchandise of 
all kinds, Hulls and Freight. 

Policies issued, making loss payable in gold or cur- 
rency, at the office in New York, or in sterling at the 
office of Ratupone Bros. & Co, in Liverpool. 


TRUSTEES: 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
KE. HAYDOCK WHITE 


JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR, N. L. McCREADY, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
WILLIAM WATT, L. EDGERTON, 


HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM N&LSON, JrR., 
CHARLES DIMON, 
A. WILLIAM HEYE, 
ae DOLLNER. 
AUL N. SPOFFOR 
ELLWOOD ALTER. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-Presi¢ 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, 

JAS. D. FISH, 
HENNINGS, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L., REID, 
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SEWING MACHINE STATISTICS. 


Durine the year 1866 WHerLer & WiLson sold upward 
of 50,000 Sewing Machines, and during the past five years 
their sales have averaged twelve thousand (12,000) Ma- 
chines per annum more than any other Company’s. 


1863. 1864. 1865 
29, pane 40,062 39, pod 


1866. Total. 
Wheeler & Wilson 50,133 159,129 
Singer 


Difference. . 8,988 10,825 15,240 13,912 48,965 


At the Paris Exposition the Wheeler & Wilson stood 
on the rol) of merit No. 1, the Singer Machine (exhibited 
by Mr. Callebaut) No. 11. 


In reference to the Highest Premium—the Gold Medal | 


recently awarded WHEELER & WiLson at the Paris Expo- 
sition— Zhe Independent well says: 

“That modern wonder, the Atlantic Cable, seldom 
flashes messages between the two hemispheres fraught 
with more pleasing as well as important intelligence 
than was the announcement that a magnificent tribute 
of merit had been awarded to one of the most enterpris- 
ing firme—the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This is the only Gold Medal awarded for sewing 
machines and button-hole machines. There were eighty- 
two competitors. That which has long teen claimed by 
the Wheeler & Wilson Company, and which those who 
are acquainted with the superior qualities of the sewing 
machines have never hesitated to acknowledge as a right- 
ful claim, must now be universally conceded—namely, that 
the Wheeler & Wilson Machines are par excellence the 
most desirable. To the perfecters of these machines 
their award is in truth well deserved.”’—Zxpress. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 AND 1529 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 
Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count uffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY. N. Y.; 1083 Avenne A, corner 

“ Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 283 Grand Street, 
iiamebargh. 


FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best FamILy MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
nO Rroadway, N. ¥ 


The Nation. 
“THE NEW SYSTEM, 


OR 
THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, 
Corner Canal St., N. Y. 


DIRECTORS. 

E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. 

HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N, Y.), Utica. 

H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. S. Treasurer), New 

York City. 

NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 

Y. C.), Bridgeport, Ct. 

ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor V. Y. Haxpress), Staten 

Island. 

W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., 

City), Yonkers. 

V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 

GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 

City. 

T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 

B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Saiem. 

CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 
Peekskill. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
Island. 

J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
City. 

JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 

JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 

HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 
City. 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Hon. 
Hon. 


Hon. N. Y. 
Hon. 
A.N. 


173 Broadway, New York 


York City. 

| JOHN F. TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
City. 

EMERSON W. KEYS, Eaq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
Albany. 

WM. H. 8. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 
York City. 

GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 
Atts.), New York City. 

| GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. 

Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 











| 
| OFFICERS. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 
| T. S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 
CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, ra 
General Superintendent of Agencies. 
FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


WANTED. 


Agonte--O% 5 - per month—everywhere, | male and 

female, to introduce throughout the United States the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY | 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pays $1.000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than onre. It makes the “ Klastic Lock-Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and atill the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay agents from $75 
to $200 per month and expenees, or a commission from | 

wpich twice that amount can be made. Address 


esau & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CAUTION.--Do not be imposed upon hy other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines under the same |} 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really | 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


MISSOURI PINE. AND LEAD LAND. 


For fale, my one-third interest in a tract of 4,000 acres, 
with two steam saw-mills, now running, and mineral de- | 
posits i: course of development. Send for map and de- 


scription. 
THOMAS ALLEN, 


722 South Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| — 
LOCAL MANAGERS. 
HL + ae, General Agent, 285 F Street, Washington, 


iJ. - ‘BENEDICT, General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES —_ 
eral Agente, 238 Washington Strect, Boston, 


J. B. a. General Agent, 214 Main Street, Sathio, 
| A. D. JANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 


canon KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. I. 


| LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
| New Haven, Conn 
} 


FANNING & HUNTINGTON, General Agents, 304 and 
396 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 


R. 8. BINGHAM, General Agent (Butterfield Block), 
| Utica, N. Y. 


| JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


| LAFAYETTE CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 
tre, N. 


(Additional names in next advertisement.) 

| The Company has now completed its new 

FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 
Send or call for circulars. 


GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 


[Oct. 24, 1867 


| 


FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 


DECGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CRAMBER FURNITURE. 
| Mahogany, Walnut, and T — ey Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish; ‘Sideboards and Extension Tables ; 
Spring oon Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets ; 

Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union 
and defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 

¥ 


AF E 


Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Please send for a Circular. 





Principal Warehouses : { 


GROVER&BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
495 reap New York. 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARI§. 


& SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 


STEINWAY 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 


this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhiditors. In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical [Instruments ie annexed : 


Parts, July 20, 1967. 

I certify that the Firet Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


Gores Kastngr, 

AMBROISE THOMAS, 

Ep. Hans iox, 

F. A. GrvaErt, 

J. SCHIEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with “ the official 

catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS ie recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York. 


Members 
of the 
International Jury. 











